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BE PREPARED 


N VIEW OF the Korean crisis which augurs a change in our 
national economy with a consequent effect on the architectural 
profession, it is thought advisable for architects to furnish federal 

agencies with up-to-date personal data. In submitting your data to 
a federal agency, it is recommended that the following points be 
covered : . 


Name, location and history of firm 

Biography of principal members 

Biography of key personnel, including engineering consultants 

Size of organization and office facilities 

Character of potential practice 

Present amount of work in dollar volume 

Accumulated amount of work in dollar volume during entire practice 
Names of principal clients and projects 

Special war activities 

Illustrations 


Be aia ae 


— 


The members of The Institute have not kept up-to-date their 
roster submissions now on file at The Octagon. It is recommended 
that you submit your data directly to the federal agencies and, if 
convenient, that you furnish us with a duplicate copy which will be 
filed with your previous data in the roster. 


It is impossible at this time to furnish you with a complete and 
correct list of those federal agencies which may be interested in ac- 
quiring your data. Information on this score will be furnished to 
the membership as it becomes available. In the meantime the mem- 
bers may care to submit data to federal agencies who might, pre- 
sumably, need them. These would include the Army’s Corps of 
Engineers, and the Navy’s Bureau of Yards and Docks. 


At the risk of being premature, we must face the facts as they 
presently appear. It is essential that we strive to carry on our normal 
activities and at the same time be prepared for what may come. 


When in Washington get in touch with The Octagon. 
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EpmMunND R. Purves, Executive Director e 


Admunistration 


J. WINFIELD RANKIN, Administrative Secretary 


Resolutions and Actions of the 1950 Convention 


HE FOLLOWING is an incomplete 

list of the resolutions and actions 

taken by the 1950 Convention. 
The Institute’s reporter was unable to 
ranscribe the minutes in time for this 
ssue, due to illness in her office. 


Ifficers and Directors Elected 


By a vote of the delegates to the 
Convention, the following Officers and 
Directors were elected: 


President—RALPH WaLKER, New 
Neork;) N: Y..: 

First Vice President—GLENN STANTON, 
Portland, Ore.; 

second Vice President—KENNETH E. 
WiscHMEYER, St. Louis, Mo.; 

Secretary—Crair W. Ditcny, Detroit, 
Mich. ; 

Treasurer—CHARLES 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 

Regional Director, Great Lakes District 
—Joun N. Ricuarps, Toledo, Ohio; 

Regional Director, Gulf States District 
—Howarp EIcHENBAUM, Little 
Rock, Ark. ; 

Regional Director, Middle Atlantic 
States—C. E.. Sizzinc, Charleston, 
West Va.; 

Regional Director, Northwest District— 
Irvine G. SmitH, Portland, Ore.; 
Regional Director, Texas District— 
Tuomas D. Broan, Dallas, Tex.; 
Regional Director, Western Mountain 


in, (CaieieAaaes; 


District—M. H. STarKWEATHER, 
‘fucson, Ariz. 
RESOLUTIONS AcTED UPpoN BY THE 


CONVENTION 
ixpansion of Research Facilities 


(Submitted by the Chicago Chapter ) 


Whereas it appears desirable, and in 
he interest of the profession, that a 
egular flow of Architectural Abstracts 
‘or planning various building types, their 
tructure and finish, and other special 
yroblems, be issued and distributed to the 
yrofession, revised and re-issued as cur- 
‘ent material at suitable intervals, and 


the described activity continuously main- 
tained as a service of The American In- 
stitute of Architects to its members, and 

Whereas it is believed that interested 
components of the building industry, the 
Government and others, seeing ad- 
vantage in this work, will grant funds 
for research fellowships for the required 
detailed study, correlation and compila- 
tion of information thereunder, contin- 
gent on the furnishing therefor of ad- 
ministrative control and direction by 
The American Institute of Architects, 
and 

Whereas ‘Vhe American Institute of 
Architects is fully capable of furnishing 
that administrative control, and the crea- 
tive leadership implied thereby, for the 
entire construction industry, and should 
exert such leadership as a matter of 
policy; now, therefore, be it 

Resotvep: That the President of 
The American Institute of Architects 
shall appoint a special committee of 
five members to explore the possibilities 
of interesting components of the build- 
ing industry, the Government and others 
in sponsoring the mentioned fellowships 
to be administered by The American In- 
stitute of Architects through its already 
established Department of Education and 
Research, and submit a formal report 
thereon to The Board of Directors of 
The Institute at its regular meeting in 


the Fall of the year 1950. 


Interchange of Information on Chapter 
Activities 

~ (Submitted by Thomas L. Harman, 
Spokane Chapter; F. L. Markham, Utah 
Chapter ; Irving G. Smith, Oregon Chap- 
ter; R. K. Thompson, Oregon Chapter ; 
Herman Brookman, Oregon Chapter ; 
K. S. Clark, New Mexico Chapter; 
B. P. Kidder, New Mexico Chapter; 
Paul Thiry, Washington State Chapter ; 
E. T. Turner, Washington State Chap- 
ter; and Waldo B. Christenson, Wash- 
ington State Chapter.) 

Whereas a lack of unified and con- 
centrated effort between individual chap- 
ters of the A.I.A. is evident, and 
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Whereas no effective means exist for 
the interchange of information on chap- 
ter activities and functions, and 

Whereas previous discussion meetings 
on chapter affairs and problems at con- 
ventions have failed to produce tangible 
results, be it, therefore 

REsoLvED: That a special committee 
be created with members appointed by 
the President of the A.IJ.A. whose ob- 
jective shall be to unify the efforts and 
objectives of the chapters, to encourage 
an interchange of information on chap- 
ter affairs and problems, and to prepare 
for and conduct well-planned sym- 
posiums on chapter affairs at the con- 
ventions with members of said committee 
acting as a panel for the ensuing dis- 
cussions. 


Membership in the Federation of Pan 
American Associations of Architects 


(Submitted by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee ) 

Whereas ‘Vhe American Institute of 
Architects, through the Pan American 
Division of its Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, has been a member 
of the Pan American Congress of Archi- 
tects, and 

Whereas these Congresses were or- 
ganized by a Permanent Committee as 
its sole function, and 

Whereas the VI Pan American Con- 
gress at Lima, Peru, in 1947 authorized 
the creation of an organization to re- 
place the Permanent Committee with a 
view to further continuous Pan Ameri- 
can activities in the profession in addition 
to the holding of Congresses, and 

Whereas the VII Pan American Con- 
gress of Architects at Havana, Cuba, in 
April 1950 created for these purposes 
the “Federation of Pan American As- 
sociations of Architects’ whose statutes 
and provisional organization have been 
submitted to The American Institute of 
Architects, therefore, be it 

ReESsoLveD: ‘That The American In- 
stitute of Architects in Convention as- 
sembled approve its participation in the 
activities of the Federation of Pan 
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American Associations of Architects 
(F.P.A.A.) by becoming a Founder 
Member of said Association, and be it 
further 

Reso_vep: That it be represented in 
the provisional organization by Julian 


Clarence Levi as delegate and Harold R. . 


Sleeper as substitute delegate. 


Establishment of Edward C. Kemper Award 


(Submitted by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee ) 

Whereas The Board of Directors of 
The American Institute of Architects has 
voted to maintain at The Institute’s 
headquarters a tablet on which shall be 
inscribed, in any year in which The 
Board shall so recommend, the name 
of a corporate member who shall have 
rendered services to The Institute which 
The Board may recognize as of outstand- 
ing quality and characteristic of the serv- 
ices rendered by Edward C. Kemper dur- 
ing his long period of service to The In- 
stitute; and in addition The Board shall 
prepare a scroll with a citation for the 
recipient of the award; therefore, be it 

Resotvep: That The American In- 
stitute of Architects in Convention as- 
sembled approve The Board’s plan and 
empower The Board to proceed with this 
worthwhile venture. 


Architects’ Registration Act for the District 
of Columbia—1950 


(Submitted by the Washington-Metro- 
politan Chapter) 

Whereas members of the profession in 
the District of Columbia have prepared 
Bills H.R. 2887 and S. 3349, in the in- 
terest of public health and safety to 
limit the practice of architecture in the 
District of Columbia to those persons 
who qualify by training and experience; 
and 

Whereas these Acts will amend the 
existing law, governing the use of the 
terms “architect”? or “registered archi- 
tect” and defining qualifications for said 
use; and 

Whereas in public hearings no objec- 
tion to H.R. 2887 was raised by the 
public or any general or special interests ; 
and 

Whereas the residents of the District 
of Columbia have no vote and, therefore, 
no representatives in Congress to urge 
passage of H.R. 2887 and S. 3349 or 
their approval by the House and Senate 
Committees respectively for the District 
of Columbia for presentation to the 
House of Representatives and the Senate; 
therefore, be it 

Resotvep: That The American In- 
stitute of Architects endorse and support 
the immediate passage in this session of 
the 81st Congress of H.R. 2887 and 
S. 3349. 
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A “Sesquicentennial” Resolution of The 
American Institute of Architects 


(Submitted by The Washington- 
Metropolitan Chapter) 

Whereas The American Institute of 
Architects contributed to the Centennial 
of the District of Columbia by initiating 
the revival of the L’Enfant plan in the 
establishment of the Fine Arts and Park 
and Planning Commissions; and 

W hereas in this year of the District’s 
Sesquicentennial, planning has assumed 
metropolitan proportions requiring ad- 
ditional legislative authorizations; now, 
therefore, be it 

ResotveD: That The American In- 
stitute of Architects, in Convention as- 
sembled, endorse the reorganization of 
the Planning Commission based upon the 
recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget, as approved by Federal and Dis- 
trict Agencies of Government, as passed 
by the Senate in S. 1931, and as now 
pending before the House District Com- 
mittee in H.R. 4848; and, be it further 

ResotveD: That The Institute urge 
its individual members to take immediate 
action to enlist the interest and assistance 
of their Representatives in Congress in 
bringing the pending Bill H.R. 4848 to 
a successful conclusion during the present 
session, 


Preservation of Oldest Building in the 
District of Columbia ; 


(Submitted by the Washington- 
Metropolitan Chapter) 
W hereas the stone building on premises 


at 3051 M Street, N. W., Washington, 


D. C., known locally as ‘“The Old Stone ' 


House,” is the oldest building in George- 
town, D. C., in original condition, 
situated on a large piece of property; and 

Whereas the present owners within 30 
days are preparing to destroy the build- 
ing to make way for further commercial 
expansion ; and 

Whereas there are now before the 
Congress bills H.R. 7722 and S. 3232 
authorizing the purchase of said property 
by the United States Government for 
the preservation of it as the oldest build- 
ing in the District of Columbia; there- 
fore, be it 

Reso_vep: That The American In- 
stitute of Architects endorse and support 
immediate passage in this session of the 
S8ist Congress of H.R. 7722 and S. 
3232; and be it further 

Resotvep: That in the public interest, 
members of The American Institute of 
Architects so express themselves in per- 
son to the Representatives and Senators 
of their states by letter or telegram; and 
be it further 

Resotvep: That the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works and the House 


Committee on Public Lands respectivel 
be urged to give favorable consideratic 


to S. 3232:and' Hey #22. 


Appreciation of VII Pan American Cor 
gress of Architects 


Whereas the Eighty-second Annu 
Convention of The American Institut 
of Architects has been apprised of th 
accomplishments of the VII Pan Amer 
can Congress of Architects held at Hz 
vana, Cuba, in April, 1950; and 

Whereas the noteworthy success ¢ 
this Congress was due to the care wit 
which its program was developed and th 
efficient manner in which it functioned 
and 

Whereas the hospitality extended th 
visiting delegations was due to the ger 
erous action of the Cuban Government 
of the Municipality of Havana, as wel 
as of the architectural societies and thei 
individual members; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: That The American In 
stitute of Architects, in Convention as 
sembled, express its gratitude to th 
Organizing Committee for the VII Pa: 
American Congress of. Architects, an 
through it to the Cuban Governmeni 
to the Municipality of Havana, and t 
all the architects and their families wh 
contributed their untiring efforts to th 
success of the Congress. 


Commendation of U. S. Department 6 
State 


(Submitted by Julian Clarence Levi 
F.A.1.A.) 

Whereas the Eighty-second Annue 
Convention of The American Institute 6 
Architects has been apprised of the ac 
complishments of the VII Pan Amer: 
can Congress of Architects held at Ha 
vana, Cuba, in April 1950; and 

Whereas the successful participation 0 
the United States in the number o 
official delegates and in the formation o 
a fine architectural exhibition is largel 
due to the support of the Departmen 
of State; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: That the delegates of Th 
American Institute of Architects in Con 
vention assembled, express their apprecia: 
tion and extend their thanks to the De 
partment of State and through it t 
the officers and services directly con 
cerned. 


Plan of Washington 
(Submitted by the New York Chap. 


ter) 

Whereas this year 1950 marks the 
150th anniversary of the founding o: 
the City of Washington, therefore, bé 
It 

Resotvep: That the American In. 
stitute of Architects, in Convention as. 
sembled, call upon the President of the 
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“United States and the Congress to take 


the necessary steps to insure the removal. 


of the temporary buildings which now 
mar the Plan of the City of Washington. 


A.J.A. Standard Contract Documents 


(Submitted by the New York Chap- 
ter) 

Whereas careful analysis and review 
of Standard A.I.A. Owner Agreement 
Forms discloses certain limitations and 
inadequacies in actual use by Institute 
members, and 

W hereas the interests of the profession 
and of the clients it serves require that 
the Owner-Architect relationship be con- 
ducted on the highest possible level of 
mutual trust, equitability and efficiency ; 
therefore, be it 

ReEsoLvVeD: That The American In- 
stitute of Architects, in Convention as- 
sembled, request the President of The 
Institute to have the Committee on Con- 
tract Documents review the Institute’s 
Owner-Architect Agreement Forms in 
their entirety on a nationwide basis, and 
to report to the membership the result 
of such review, together with the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation for altering, 
replacing and/or supplementing the 
forms, such report to be made not later 
than the next annual meeting of the 


ALIA. 


Direct Election of Officers 


(Submitted by 89 individuals repre- 


senting 30 different chapters) 


Whereas The American Institute of 
Architects is founded on the highest 
democratic ideals, and 

Whereas these ideals would be imple- 
mented by the direct election of officers 
by votes cast by the members of The 
Institute themselves, and 

Whereas the By-Laws now require 
the indirect election of officers by votes 
cast by Delegates representing the Chap- 
ters of The Institute; now, therefore, 
be it 

ReEsotvep: That it is the sense of this 
meeting that the officers of The Institute 
should be elected by the most democratic 
procedure possible, and that the Direc- 
tors of The Institute should prepare ap- 
propriate changes to the By-Laws which 
would require direct election of officers 
by secret mailed ballots, and that such 
By-Law amendments be properly pre- 
sented for discussion, consideration, and 
action at the regular convention of The 
Institute to be held in the year 1951. 


U. S. Government Reorganization Plans 


Whereas it has been reported that 
The American Institute of Architects, in 
Convention assembled, was to engage 1n 
a discussion on the reorganization plans 


of the United States Government now in 
process; and 

Whereas the import of the possible 
discussion was dwelt upon; and 

Whereas a certain Governmental 
official was named in connection there- 
with; and . 

Whereas The American Institute of 
Architects is concerned with matters of 
national policy only insofar as they may 
affect the profession and the public as 
a whole; and 

Whereas The American Institute of 
Architects has not yet had sufficient time 
to fully explore the impact and effect 
of reorganization plans, be it 

ReEsoLveD: That the American In- 
stitute of Architects, in Convention as- 
sembled, reaffirms its spirit of friendly 
cooperation with Government officials; 
and be it further 

Resotvep: That reorganization plans 
in the future be made a subject of 
thorough study by The Institute to the 
end of formulating Institute policies with 
respect to the same. 


“Vox-Pop” Meetings 

(Submitted by Perry Coke Smith) 

REsoLvED: As the sense of the meet- 
ing, that “Vox-Pop” meetings be con- 
tinued; that they be prepared for by 
notice to the chapters with opportunity 
for questions to be submitted by the 
chapter; and that, if necessary, such 
meetings be held in more than one ses- 
sion, and that the Officers and Direc- 


tors of The Institute shall attend, if 
possible. 


Bestowal of Fellowships 


(Submitted by William Lescaze) 

ReEsotvep: As the sense of the meet- 
ing, that the concept of awarding Fellow- 
ships be somewhat clarified for the bene- 
fit of the membership at large, and that 
the bestowal of a Fellowship shall more 
and more be made as a recognition of 
professional achievement in architecture. 


Additional Resolutions 


In addition to the foregoing, the Con- 
vention adopted resolutions expressing 
appreciation to His Excellency Henri 
Bonnet, Ambassador of France, for giv- 
ing the keynote address; and resolutions 
of appreciation of the Washington- 
Metropolitan Chapter, the Officers and 
Board of Directors, the Committees of 
The Institute, and The A.I.A. staff. 

A resolution suggesting the distribu- 
tion of the BULLETIN and the JouRNAL 
among all associate members of all chap- 
ters—the chapters allotting a2 portion of 
associate dues for this purpose—was de- 
feated. 

A resolution calling for the election | 
of Regional Directors by members of the 
region only, instead of by the entire 
membership of The Institute was de- 
feated. The President pointed out that 
legal counsel had advised him that such 
a By-Law would be illegal according to 
the laws of the State of New York, under 
which The Institute must operate. 


Digest of Board’s Report 
to the 82nd Convention 


HE FOLLOWING digest of the Re- 
port of The Board of Directors 
to the Eighty-second Convention 
of The Institute is a deviation from 
customary practice of republishing the 
entire Report. It is hoped that the di- 
gest will be as useful as the full report, 
and more easily and completely read. 
A few copies of the full report are 
available from The Octagon, upon re- 
quest. 


Status of The Profession 


It was pointed out that the profession 
is still enjoying “a season of unusual 
prosperity and accomplishment,” al- 
though some signs point to a lessening 
of this favorable situation. 

The threat of a third world conflict 
is ever present, and The Institute has 
been called upon: by governmental agen- 
cies to concern itself with planning for 
the role of the architect in the event 
of a catastrophe. 
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Amendment to Corporate Charter of The 
Institute 


The corporate charter of The Insti- 
tute was amended by the following reso- 
lution by unanimous vote of the Con- 
vention: 


It appearing necessary that there be made 
and recorded a certificate of amendment 
to the articles of incorporation of The 
American Institute of Architects to make 
a change in it prescribing the number of 
directors as not less than 15 nor more 
than 27, upon motion duly made and sec- 
onded it was 

Resolved, That The President and The 
Secretary be and they hereby are au- 
thorized to execute a certificate of amend- 
ment to the articles of incorporation of 
The American Institute of Architects pro- 
viding that the number of directors of this 
corporation shall be not less than fifteen 
nor more than twenty-seven, in a form 
thereof to be approved by Counsel, and to 
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cause the same to be filed in the office of 
the Secretary of State of New York, and 
in any other offices where filing may be 
required. 


(Immediately followiny this action, 
the President and Secretary executed the 
proper legal documents, and the charter 
became officially amended the next day, 
May 11, when the papers were reviewed 
and filed by the Secretary of State of 
New York.) 


Amendment to By-Laws of Institute— 
Redistricting 


After approval of the amendments to 
the corporate charter of The Institute, 
the following by-laws were adopted by 
the Convention, permitting an increase 
in the number of directors. ‘This action 
automatically made effective a contingent 
action taken by The Board, and two 
new Regional Districts were created. 


Change Chapter VIII, Article 1, to 
read: 
“Section 1. Directors. 

“(a) The number of directors shall be not 
less than fifteen nor more than twenty- 
seven. 

“(b) Until otherwise ordered by ‘The 
Board, there shall be seventeen directors 
who, jointly, shall constitute and be The 
Board of Directors of The Institute, 
herein called “The Board.’ 

“(c) Every director of The Institute shall 
be a corporate member of The Institute, 
and one director shall be a resident of 
the State of New York. 

“(d) The Board shall consist of the re- 
gional directors and the officer-directors.” 


Change the first sentence of Chapter 
IV, Article 1, Section 2, to read: 


“The Board shall establish twelve regional 
districts, each of which shall comprise the 
territory of one or more states.” 


Change Chapter VIII, Article 2, Sec- 
tion 1, paragraph (a), to read: 

“(a) The term of office of each officer shall 
be one year and of each regional director 
three years; provided, that the terms of 
ofice of four regional directors shall expire 
normally each year.” 


Add Chapter VIII, Article 1, Section 
OeAe):: 


The provisions of the preceding paragraph 
shall not be deemed in effect if the territory 
of any Regional Director shall be so modi- 
fied during the terms of office of any Re- 
gional Director in such a way that he may 
not be a resident of such Regional District 
as revised, and in such event any such 
Regional Director shall complete his stated 
term of office regardless of such residential 
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requirement, or he may be assigned by The 
Board of Directors for the balance of such 
term of office to a Regional District of which 
he may be a resident. 


Change Chapter VIII, Article 5, Sec- 
tion 4, “Quorum of The Board” to 
read: 


“Not less than a majority of the entire 
membership of The Board shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business; 
provided, that six or more of said majority 
shall be regional directors. In the absence 
of a quorum, those directors present may ad- 
journ the meeting from day to day, or to a 
later day.” 


The Regional Districts and territories, 
as now constituted, are shown: 


Present 
Regional Districts Territory 
Northwest Washington, Oregon, 


Montana, Idaho (after 
a chapter is established), 
Alaska 

California, Nevada, Ha- 
waii, Pacific Possessions 
Arizona, New Mexico, 


Sierra-Nevada 


Western Mountain 


Utah, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming 

Texas Texas 

Gulf States Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Alabama 

Middle Atlantic Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Mary- 


land, District of Colum- 
bia, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia 

North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georg 
Florida 


South Atlantic 
ia, 


Two-Year Regional Directorships 


This proposed amendment, ordered by 
the 1949 Convention to be presented to 
the 1950 Convention, and providing for 
Regional Directors to hold office for 
only two years, failed of passage. 


Clarifying Amendment Regarding Chapters 


At the suggestion of legal counsel, 
this amendment was offered and was 
passed by the Convention. 


Change Chapter V, Article 1, Sec- 
tion 1, paragraph (a) to read: 


“The Institute shall function in local areas 
or on a state-wide basis through organiza- 
tions known as chapters, which shall be non- 
profit membership associations or other types 
of non-profit organizations, the objects and 
purposes of which shall be substantially 
identical with those of The Institute and the 
jurisdiction of each of which shall be con- 
fined to the territory assigned to it by The 
Board.” 


Finances ‘ ze 


The year 1949 closed with income 
expenditures of $15,924.15, of which 
$15,000.00 had been carried forward 
from 1948. ; 

Following is a percentage breakdown 
of income and expenditures: 


Income : To 4 
Dues 49.98 
_ Printing and Publishing—Sale of 
Documents 23.26 
JournaL—Advertising and Sales 9.63 
Convention—Fees and Tickets 6.16 
Income from Donated and Institute- 
created Funds 4.60 
Rents 3.13 
Fees for Services Rendered to Pro- 
ducers’ Council 1.09 
Miscellaneous 1.09 
Admission Fees 1.06 
100.00 
Expenses %o 
General Administration 21.98 
Printing and Publishing 16.29 
Meeting and Over-all Control 15.19 
Education and Research 12.18 
Public and Professional Relations 12.04 - 
JOURNAL of The A.I.A. 7.15% 
Property Maintenance 4.39- 
Recruiting Department 4.11 
Reserve Fund 3.81. 
Special Funds—for Reserve and Ad- i 
ministration 1.38 
Miscellaneous 88 | 
100.00 


The auditor’s report shows that the 
income from securities in the General 
Investment Account for the year 1949 
represented a return of approximately 
4.779% on the cost of these securities 
and the principal cash available for in- 
vestment. This return is most satisfac- 
tory in view of our conservative invest- 
ment policy, and The Institute is very 
grateful to Mr. Gerrit J. deGelleke 
whose resignation as chairman of the 
Finance Committee is accepted with 
great regret after nine years of service. 


Exhibitions in The A.I.A. Gallery 


The Board announced that the gal- 
lery in the A.J.A. Administration Build- 
ing had been utilized for the first time, 
for a showing of a preview of some 
of the exhibits being sent to the VII 
Pan American Congress of Architects 
in Havana. 


During the Convention period, a 
small but exquisite exhibit of the 
best work of Edward Steichen, photog- 
rapher and Fine-Arts Medalist, (person- 
ally hung by Mr. Steichen) was shown; 
on the opposite wall, and covering the 
windows were examples of the fine 
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craftsmanship in stained glass of Joseph 
G. Reynolds, Jr., the Craftsmanship 
Medalist for 1950 (these exhibits were 
hung by Mr. Reynolds). 


Membership Growth 


The accompanying chart of member- 
ship growth is testimony to the interest 
of the profession in supporting The 
Institute. 


The Profession and the Federal Govern- 
ment 


Recognition by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the value of architectural serv- 
ice rendered by architects in private prac- 
tice has been one of increasing gratifica- 
tion in the course of the past ten years. 
An objective of The American Institute 
of Architects has been and is to obtain 
the assurance that professional architec- 
tural services for Federal public works 
be rendered by architects in private prac- 
tice. 

We can report that we have achieved 
satisfactory understanding with many of 


- the Federal agencies. 


The Institute, on its part, is cogni- 
zant of the value of the Federal agencies 
to public construction. It is the Federal 
agencies which initiate the programs, 
schedule the work, and—most important 
of all—fight for the requisite legislation 
and the very necessary appropriations. 
These are functions which The Institute 


cannot properly undertake. 


There is a definite role respectively 
for the Federal agencies and for the 
architects in private practice. These 
two entities can, and must, cooperate 


‘in harmony and with full understanding 
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of each other’s responsibilities and capa- 
bilities. 

There are imposing Federal programs 
in prospect; in fact, some already have 
been initiated, such as the Public Build- 
ings Program and the Public Housing 
Program. 


The following action was taken: 


Whereas, Departments, agencies and bu- 
reaus of the Federal Government are con- 
templating construction programs and have, 
in some instances, already initiated these pro- 
grams, and 


Whereas, Services of architects in private 
practice are essential to the success of these 
programs, therefore be it 


Resolved, That The American Institute of 
Architects in Convention assembled, reaffirm 
its position that architectural services on 
Federal public works should be rendered by 
architects in private practice and that The 
American Institute of Architects support and 
encourage the establishing of those offices 
in the Federal departments, agencies and 
bureaus which are concerned with initiating, 
programming, scheduling, and carrying out 
the construction programs, and which recog- 
nize the appropriate position and services 
of the architect in private practice. 


Reorganization of the Federal Government 


As a result of the report of the Hoover 
Commission, and White House policy, 
the Federal Government is undergoing 
an extensive reorganization. However, 
there is no plan to make a central agency 
to handle all of the Federal construction 
work. As such a bureau would, un- 
doubtedly, be a threat to the free-enter- 
prise system in the construction industry, 
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The Institute concurs with the policy 
mentioned. 

However, The Institute is exploring 
the situation concerning the possible value 
of a single entity concerned with policy 
recommendations on public works and 
construction. 


National Defense 


The Institute has been asked and 
has sent representatives to conferences, 
working under the National Security 
Resources Board. ‘The following reso- 
lution was adopted by the Convention: 


Whereas, the National Security Resources 
Board and other Federal agencies and officials 
are studying the problems of national de- 
fense which will develop in the event of an 
emergency and 


Whereas, many of these problems concern 
the architectural profession, and 

Whereas, it is essential that the best tech- 
nological and professional skills must be made 
available in the formulation of policies and 
protective measures, therefore be it 

Resolved, by The American Institute of 
Architects in Convention assembled, that it 
recognizes its obligation to meet the situa- 
tion with full assistance and cooperation, and 
that a national committee be established to 
be known as the Committee on National De- 
fense, the members of which shall be ap- 
pointed by The President of The Institute, 
to aid and assist The Board of Directors. 


The Secretary of The Institute was 
directed to forward a copy of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United 
States and to the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, and to 
such other Federal officials who may be 
concerned, for their attention and con- 
sideration. 


Standardized Accounting System 


The Board again commended the 
Committee which developed the Stand- 
ardized Accounting System for Archi- 
tects, under the Chairmanship of David 
C. Baer of Houston (part of Mr. Baer’s 
speech on this subject appears elsewhere 
in this BULLETIN). 


Evaluation of Activities 


The Board authorized the establish- 
ment of a Committee on Activities which 
will survey and evaluate all the activities 
and interests of The Institute to deter- 
mine where emphasis should be placed 
and what should be omitted. 


Fees 


The recommended minimum fees were 
discussed by The Board in terms of their 


relation to regional fees. “The Board 
adopted an additional recommended 
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standard, Document No. 177, Schedule 
of Proper Charges, to read as follows: 

‘‘d, In any area where a recommended 
minimum fee for any class of work 
has been established by any local In- 
stitute body differing from any of the 
foregoing recommended fees, then the 
fees for complete service should be in 
accordance with said local Institute 
body’s schedule of recommended mini- 
mum fees.” 


Amendments to By-Laws of Institute— 
General 


The following amendments to the By- 
Laws were adopted by The Convention 
to become effective upon the adjourn- 
ment of the Convention: 

Amend Chapter II, Article 1, Section 
1, “Eligibility and qualifications for Cor- 
porate Membership”; subparagraph (a), 
to read: 


“Every architect who is a citizen of 
the United States and whose legal resi- 
dence is in the domain of The Institute 
may apply for admission to corporate 
membership.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE 


Article 1. Unprofessional Conduct. 
Section 1. Definition. 


(A) Any deviation by a corporate member 
from any of the mandatory Standards of 
Practice of The Institute or from any of the 
rules supplementing the said mandatory 
Standards, or any action by him that is 
detrimental to the best interests of the pro- 
fession and The Institute shall be deemed to 
be unprofessional conduct on his part, and 
ipso facto he shall be subject to discipline by 
The Institute. 

Section 2. Immunity. 

(A) An individual member shall not be 
immune from charges of unprofessional con- 
duct and disciplinary action by The Board 
because he practices or operates as a partner, 
or an associate, or as a member, stockholder, 
executive officer or director of any association, 
corporation or other legal entity, or for hire 
under orders from a board of directors, com- 
mittee or executive officer of any such entity. 

Section 3. Formal Charges of Unprofes- 

sional Conduct. 

(A) Complainant. It shall be the duty of 
every member and of every chapter of The 
Institute to bring to the attention of The 
Secretary every case of alleged unprofessional 
conduct of which he or it is cognizant, and 
any legally constituted state board that 
registers architects or issues licenses to them 
may bring to the attention of The Secretary 
any case of alleged unprofessional conduct 
of a corporate member of The Institute of 
which such board is cognizant. 

(B) Formal Charges in writing. Every 
charge alleging unprofessional conduct, in 
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order to be acted on, shall be in writing, shall 
state the facts alleged to be true, shall state 
the mandatory Standard alleged to have been 
violated, shall be signed by the member, mem- 
bers or chapter body making the charge, and 
shall be sent to The Secretary. Thereupon 
the charge shall be deemed to be a formal 
charge. 

(C) If the alleged unprofessional conduct 
occured more than two years before the mat- 
ter is brought to the attention of The Sec- 
retary, The Institute may ignore the charge. 


Article 2. Responsibility of The Board 
for Discipline. 
Section 1. Disciplinary Action by The 
Board. 


(A) Possible actions. The Board shall be 
the judge of what constitutes unprofessional 
conduct by a corporate member, and of 
whether or not he is guilty thereof. When 
The Board finds a member guilty of unprofes- 
sional conduct it shall: 

—censure him, or 

—suspend his membership for such time as 

it deems fitting, or 

—terminate his membership, provided that 
in all instances the member complained of has 
been offered in writing an opportunity to be 
heard by The Board in his own defense, sub- 
ject to the Procedure hereinafter set forth, 
at a hearing fixed by The Board as to time, 
place and procedure. 


(B) The Board is final authority in dis- . 


ciplinary matters. The decision of The Board 
in every matter concerning the conduct of a 
corporate member and every penalty imposed 
by it on a corporate member on account of 
unprofessional conduct shall be final and con- 
clusive and without recourse as to the mem- 
ber and any person acting for him or in his 
behalf. 

(C) Delegation of Disciplinary Power. 

The Board may delegate the duty of holding 
preliminary hearings on such formal charges, 
and of making findings thereon, as provided 
in said statement of Procedure, but it shall 
always conduct the final hearings and make 
the final adjudications of all cases coming 
before it in the regular Procedure. The 
Board may intervene in any hearing dele- 
gated to others, in which case the persons or 
body so superseded shall have no further 
authority in the matter. 

Section 2. Procedure. 

Procedure in all cases involving charges 
of unprofessional conduct shall be according 
to the PROCEDURE hereinafter prescribed 
as a Rule of The Board. 

Section 3. Hearings defined. 

Subject to the power of The Board to in- 
tervene in any proceedings, there shall be 
the following hearings on any charge of un- 
professional conduct, or such of them as may 
be required in the process of adjudication of 
such charges under said Procedure: 


a—an initial hearing before the Executive 
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accused is a member; 
' b—a hearing before The Judiciary Com- 
mittee; and 
c—a final hearing before The Board — 
Directors. 


Article 3. The Charges and the Renal 
Section 1. Charges privileged. 


Every formal charge shall be privileged. 
The charges, all proceedings, evidence, data, — 
notices, transcripts, and the findings (other 


than the fact of the penalty inflicted) and 


any other matters relating to the charges 


shall be confidential. The same qualifica- 


tion shall apply to any material coming be-_ 


fore the Executive Committee of any Chapter 
in any hearing held before it. 

Section 2. Findings of Not Guilty. 

If The Board finds an accused member not 
guilty in any case that comes before it in the 
regular Procedure, it shall dismiss the 
charges against him. If the accused member 


be so exonerated, upon his request, but not 


otherwise, a notice of his exoneration from 
charges of infraction of the mandatory Stand- 
ards of Professional Practice shall be pub- 
lished in the next available 
BULLETIN. 


Committee of the Chapter of which Be 
i 
i 
$ 
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issue of the © 


Section 3. Findings of Guilty and Publica- 34 


tion of Findings. 


If The Board should find an accused mem- a 


ber guilty in any case that comes before it~ 


in the regular Procedure, it shall inflict which- — 


ever of the said penalties it deems fitting: 

censure; 

suspension; or 

termination of membership, and in all such 
cases there shall be published, in the next 
available issue of a publication of The In- 
stitute confined to its membership, a notice to 
the effect that the accused member has been 
found guilty of an infraction of the paragraph 
or paragraphs of the mandatory Standards of 
Practice as therein numbered, without further 
detail, and has been censured, or has been 
suspended (with the time of his suspension) 
or that his membership has been terminated, 
as the case may be. No detail of the charges 
or proceedings other than the result thereof 
shall be published nor released in any man- 
ner. 

Section 4. Enforcement of the Penalty. 

If the member be found guilty, The Sec- 
retary shall enforce whatever penalty is 
determined. 


(Copies of the Procedure are avail- 
able upon request) 


Sub-Professional Activities 


The Board expressed concern over a 
movement which has gained some 
strength which has the purpose of ex- 
tending to unlicensed designers the 
privilege of giving a certain amount of 
architectural service. The Institute went 


on record with the following resolution: 
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| e Resolved That The American In- 


stitute of Architects believes that the 
licensing to practice architecture in any 
‘degree, by those either unqualified or 
| only partially qualified, is detrimental to 
| the status of this profession.” 


‘) Branson Gamber 


In silent tribute, the entire Conven- 


'{/ tion stood to memorialize the late Bran- 


son V. Gamber, F.A.1.A., Past State 
Association Director. 


} Model Statute for Building Code Adminis- 


tration 


The sub-committee on Building Codes 


|} of the Committee on Urban Planning 


and Housing has revised the previously 
¥ issued Model Statute for Building Code 


| administration. 


The proposed Statute is adaptable to 


} varying State and Municipal situations 


| and is designed to separate code writing 
and code administration, in order that 
codes may be readily kept up to date by 
means of a board of standards and board 
» of appeals. 

_ A copy of this document will be sent 
| to each Chapter Secretary. Additional 
§ copies are available on request, from 


i the Department of Education and Re- 


» search. » 
| The Octagon 


| After long efforts and the expenditure 
| of considerable funds, The Octagon has 
finally been repaired and decorated to 
/ capture the dignity and charm which 
) the building had when it was first built 
150 years ago. 

_ The Board paid tribute to The In- 
stitute’s Committee on Grounds and 
' Buildings, under the Chairmanship of 
James R. Edmunds, Jr., Past President. 


Public Relations 


The Board stated that there were 
many aspects of public relations work 
which it would like to undertake, but 
for which funds are not now available. 
Among these are: (1) the publishing 
of a manual ‘‘Public Relations for the 
Architect,” (2) the publishing of a 
pamphlet on the services of the archi- 
tect, to be printed by The Institute for 
‘selling at cost to chapters for distribu- 
tion to the public, (3) revision of the 
booklet “Architecture, A Profession and 
~A Career” to enable its increased distri- 
bution to schools and the general public, 
‘and (4) the possible production of a 
film short dramatizing the over-all func- 
“tions of the architect. 


Housing Fees 


' The Board commended the excellent 
work of the Committee on Fees for its 


efforts on behalf of the profession in 
; 
a 
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securing a more equitable basis for fees 
for architects and structural engineers on 
low-rent housing projects. 

However The Board is aware of some 
criticism which has come from archi- 
tects in California. 


Policy in and 


Housing 


The Board submitted to the Conven- 
tion Parts III and IV of the Housing 
Program prepared by the Committee on 
Urban Planning and Housing. Parts 
I and II were approved by action of the 
1948 Convention at Salt Lake City. 
Parts III and IV were received by The 
Board of Directors at the Houston Con- 
vention in 1949 and ordered printed and 
distributed for study prior to reference 
to the Convention of 1950. 

Part III is a statement of immediate 
objectives including improvements in 
financial methods and recommendations 
for the initiation of an urban redevelop- 
ment program. It explains the necessity 
of public housing to promote quarters 
for those displaced by the demolition of 
unfit housing. 

Part IV gives the outline of a Long- 
Range Housing Program. It advocates 
the development of a constant progressive 
policy of elimination and replacement of 
unfit urban structures. It points out 
that the increasing severity of regulations 
against substandard structures cannot 
promote positive improvements and that 
the demolition of individual buildings 
merely creates difficult problems of eco- 
nomically unusable and unsightly vacant 
lots. It points out the need for im- 
provement in financial techniques—first 
for the readjustment of land values, sec- 
ond for the adjustment of financial obli- 
gations to cover a change in values over 
a period of time, instead of appraisals 
fixed as of the time of construction; third, 
the report deplores subterfuges which 
permit “‘borrowing out’ where loan 
limits are based on 80% of appraisals 
according to arbitrary formula, and 
suggests that 100% loans on the basis 
of audited expenditures would be pref- 
erable. 

The report points out that provision 
should be made to reduce financial obli- 
gations over the period of operation by 
accelerating amortization payments and 
as a result progressively reducing in- 
terest requirements during the life of a 
project, thus providing for the gradual 
reduction of rents as the project becomes 
obsolescent, 

The report stresses the need for com- 
prehensive programs of urban improve- 
ment where housing construction shall 
be recognized as an integral part of a 
social and economic program of urban 


Urban Redevelopment 


t 


redevelopment rather than as a program 
of creating shelter solely for a limited 
underprivileged group of families. 

While the report commends the pass- 
age of the National Housing Act of 1949 
and in particular Title I, dealing with 
urban redevelopment, it recognizes the 
need for further continued study with 
a view to the amendment of legislation 
in both the Nation and in the states and 
as a guide to future legislation and ad- 
ministrative techniques quotes the text 
of a model law drafted by the Interpro- 
fessional Urban Planning Committee 
in 1948. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the Convention: 

Resolved, That the complete report of the 
Committee on Urban Planning and Housing 
consisting of “A Statement of Policy and a 
Program for The American Institute of 
Architects,” dated April 1949 and consisting 
of Parts I, IJ, III and IV, is hereby adopted 
and approved as a statement of policy of 
The Institute. 


Military Housing ; 

With the final passage of the Wherry 
Act, Public Law 211, The Board notes 
that the chief gain for the profession 
has been recognition of the architect as _ 
a separate contractual party. Previously, © 
under “608” procedures, the architect 
was required to be retained by the — 
sponsor, frequently on a contingency 
basis, with fees usually around 1.5%. 

The Board is working towards the 
establishment of a more equitable basis 
for achitectural fees than is presently 
provided by the act. 


Point IV Program ia 
The “Point IV” program of the Ad- 
ministration, for development of foreign 
backward areas, indicates a substantial 
amount of money may be appropriated 
for technical assistance. The role of 
the architect has bezn prominently men- 

tioned in this program. 


Department of Education and Research 


The Board announces the appointment _ 


of Frederic Arden Pawley as Research 
Secretary of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Research. Mr. Pawley’s ap- 
pointment will make it possible to acti- 
vate many of the programs which have 
previously been planned, but could not 
be undertaken, due to lack of personnel. ° 

The appointment of William Demar- 
est, Jr., as Secretary for Modular Co- 
ordination, will bring to focus in In- 
stitute headquarters an increased 
emphasis on the movement among manu- 
facturers and architects, coordinated with 
the American Standards Association and 
Government research in standardized 
dimensions. ‘This position and program 
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has been entirely financed by the con- 
struction industry. The A.I.A., as a 
leading member of the industry, contrib- 


uted $1,000 and office space. 


The JOURNAL and The BULLETIN 


Once again The Board would call at- 
tention to the fact that these two publi- 
cations of The Institute have separate 
and distinct functions in the service of 
The Institute and its members. ‘The 
Journa is the forum upon which is 
discussed the problems of the profession 
and its relationship to sister professions 
and the whole social fabric. The BULLE- 
TIN is the medium through which the 
membership is kept informed of ‘The 
Institute’s actions and purposes—its 
official bulletin board—together with 
what technical aids to professional prac- 
tice the staff is able to provide. 

Suggestions and constructive criticism 
leading to the more efficient exercise of 
these two functions are always welcome. 


Non-Architect Consuitants 


The recent formulation of organiza- 
tions. of non-architect consultants for 
several building types have motivated 
The Board to investigate thoroughly 
their relations to the profession, recogniz- 
ing the necessity of a careful definition 
and division of the functions and re- 
sponsibilities included in their services. 
A statement of Board policy relative to 
the non-architect consultants and the pro- 
fession will be published shortly. 


Chapter Publications 


From a recent survey made among 
chapters, The Board notes that out of 
sixty which responded, thirty chapters 
and five state organizations have publica- 
tions. “The Board encourages all chap- 
ters to develop some type of chapter 
bulletin in order to assure that the 
membership is kept properly informed 
of the activities of The Institute and the 
profession. 


College of Fellows 


The President asked a committee to 
investigate Fellowship election and pro- 
cedure. The Board approved its report, 
suggesting the formation of a College 
of Fellows, to which Fellows automa- 
tically become members upon election. 
The Board recommended that the Jury 
of Fellows be maintained as now ap- 
pointed—candidates for this Jury, how- 
ever, being submitted by the College of 
Fellows for the Board’s approval. The 
College would define the qualities of 
Fellowship, act as sponsors for applicants, 
suggest the character of the materials to 
be submitted by an applicant to the 
Jury for consideration, and finally con- 
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duct the ceremonies at the Annual Ban- 
quet at which Fellowship distinction is 
awarded; a program of organization will 
be submitted to the semi-annual meeting 


of The Board. 


Pan American Congress and Exhibit 


The Board is pleased to announce that 
the United States was awarded the First 
Grand Prize of Honor for its exhibit 
of contemporary architecture at the VII 
Pan American Congress of Architects in 
Havana, Cuba, this past month. ‘This 
exhibit, arranged and catalogued by The 
Institute’s Division of Pan-American 
Affairs of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, won the highest award 
for the United States for the first time, 
not only because of the merit of the in- 
dividual work but also because of the 
comprehensive character of the 600-panel 
exhibit. 


The A.I.A. was represented by four- 
teen delegates at this Congress. The 
Board especially commended Mrs. Cloe- 
thiel Woodard Smith for the excellent 
manner in which the exhibition was pre- 
pared and for the fine relations which 
her committee has developed with our 
Latin American neighbors. ‘The Board 
wishes also to express its appreciation to 
the State Department of the United 
States for its friendly and valuable co- 
operation. 


Administration Building 


Last October The American Institute 
of Architects headquarters was installed 
in the Administration Building, with the 
exception of the Editor, who remains in 
The Octagon until such time as the 
stables may be converted into a Library 


and Editor’s office. 


The Administration Building, designed 
in 1938 and 1939 by the late Dwight 
James Baum in association with Eggers 
& Higgins, completed just prior to the 
outbreak of the war, was immediately 
rented to the Government. ‘The last 
Governmental agency using it was the 
Inter-American Defense Board. It 
vacated the building last September. 


The American Architectural Foundation 


The attention of delegates and the 
members is directed to The American 
Architectural Foundation, a non-profit 
foundation for educational purposes, 
which exists independently of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, and which 
administers a bequest by the late Albert 
Kahn. 

The Foundation can receive gifts, be- 
quests and grants of any amount, for 
educational and scientific purposes re- 
lated to architecture. 
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Gifts 4 

The Institute has been the recipient 
of several gifts during the past year, 
notably three gifts of $200 each from 
President Walker, Past President Ed- 
munds and ‘Treasurer Cellarius for the 
Memorial Garden of The Institute. _ 

The Institute is also the very fortu- 
nate recipient of a unique and invaluable 
gift from the members of the firm of 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith, who 
presented The Institute with a circular 
Savonnerie rug, circa 1750, to adorn the 
floor of the Treaty Room. 

The Institute is deeply indebted toi 
these members for their generosity. 


The American Institute of Architects— 
Your Institute. 
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Through the many recommendations: 
that are made to the officers, the diree- 
tors, and the staff of The American In+ 
stitute of Architects, we are conscious 
that there is a lack of knowledge ef 
those services which The Institute ren- 
ders ceaselessly to the membership, the 
profession, the construction industry andk 
the public. ‘This is to be expected in as 
busy world where the average citizeny 
or the average architect, is so engrosse 
in his own activities that he does not 
have the time to attend all the meetings: 
of his organization or even to read the 
articles and documents which it proj 
duces. 

The Institute does not expect plaudits: 
for its accomplishments. On such oc4 
casions as it is made aware of the en 
thusiastic support of its constituents, the 
encouragement is such as to stimulate 
it to increase its efforts. At all times if 
exercises and devotes its services to the 
limits of its capabilities. 

It is perhaps fitting to remind the 
membership from time to time of the 
debt to The Institute. The benefits whic 
accrue to the public and to the economy 
are demonstrated in the ever-increasing 
perfection of the visual architectura: 
product and by the contributions madé 
by the profession in the advancement of 
thought in design and service in al! 
phases. 

The benefits to the members, them: 
selves, are both tangible and intangible 
The latter include a progressively en: 
hanced prestige, the solidifying of the 
position of the architect in society, anc 
his freedom to practice as he sees fit with: 
in the bounds of decorum. 

A list of tangible benefits would be 
lengthy indeed, and would include among 
other things the unselfish and devotec 
labors of more than two hundred com: 
mittee members, your officers and you 
Board of Directors; the preservation ana 
improvement of those documents whick 


thave achieved an enviable esteem in the 
jwould include also vastly improved public 
frelations, both within and without the 
profession. It would include the re- 
cently established and vigorously pursued 
jbenefits emanating from The Institute’s 
jactivities in the field of education and 
research. And last, it would include a 
\national professional society, of which 


ik 
| 


jyou are a member, well organized, well 
jun, and with almost one hundred years’ 
history of service to the profession and 
to the country. 


Information for members only has 


ibeen deleted. 


New Office Forms 


Verner B. McClurg, A.I.A., of Los 
/Angeles has offered to The Institute 
/ without charge nearly thirty office forms, 
'which he has personally designed and has 
| found of great use in conducting his prac- 
tice. [hese forms have been reviewed 
by the Committee on Standard Account- 
‘ing Methods for Architects, which 
agreed that many of them would be of 
‘great assistance to the profession, and 
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HILE space limitations prevent a 
: \ \ complete listing of all actions and 
discussions of the Annual Meet- 
ing of The Board of Directors of The 
‘Institute, May 5-8, and the Organiza- 
‘tion Meeting of The Board, May 13, 
‘there follows a digest of some of the 
‘more important decisions made at that 
‘time and some of the subjects discussed, 
which will be of general interest. 


__A report was made concerning the 
‘progress in trying to raise the standards 


‘of architectural text books. A meeting 


will be published as a part of the ac- 
counting system, after further study. 
However, it was felt that they should be 
reworded in some cases. 

Certain of the forms will not be 
adapted to use because regular account- 
ing forms in the meantime have been de- 
veloped which serve the same purpose. 


R.I.B.A. Invites You 


ah HE Royal Institute of British 
Architects has advised that it plans 
to hold a reception for architects from 
America early in October. All visiting 
American architects and those temporar- 
ily resident in the United Kingdom 
would be invited. 

C. D. Spragg, Esq., Secretary of the 
R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London 
W-1, England, would be most interested 
in learning of the possibility of meeting 
any visitors from this country at that 
time. He has especially requested that 
he be advised if the wives of the archi- 
tects will also be present, as they will 


be invited. 


WARNING! 


E HAVE RECENTLY HEARD from 

members in Alabama that a maga- 
zine solicitor has been operating in that 
area ‘selling’ subscriptions to The Archi- 
tectural Digest. 

Previously, in the March issue of the 
BULLETIN on page 11, a warning was 
printed concerning the activities of evi- 
dently the same operator, who has gone 
by the aliases of E. J. Smith and Edward 
O'Shea. 

Members are cautioned that if they 
wish to subscribe to architectural maga- 
zines, their subscriptions should be sent 
directly to the magazine offices, or the 
credentials of the solicitor checked most 
carefully. 


Excerpts from the Minutes of the 
Board Meetings 


of Institute representatives with pub- 


lishers has been held. 


The President was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to investigate Insti- 
tute participation in a group known as 
the Committee on Government and Art. 


There was considerable discussion 
about lists of architects who specialize 
in various building types. One resolu- 
tion adopted by The Board stated that 
no committee of The Institute should 
assist in the formulation of a list of 
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qualified hospital architects. Another 
resolution stated formally that no lists 
are approved by The Institute nor pro- 
mulgated by it; that The Institute does 
not encourage the lists of architects 
specializing in various building types ; and 
that The Institute resents the publication 
of lists of architects specializing in var- 
ious building types, if there is any im- 
plication that these architects are the 
only available and competent architects. 


The Board was of the opinion that 
photographs of the entries in the 1950 
Honor Awards Exhibit should be taken 
only where the entries show unusual 
merit. 


The President was specifically im- 
powered to create a committee to deal 
with labor problems. 

President Walker expressed the hope 
that The Institute could participate in 
all international societies and meetings. 


The Report of the Treasurer showed 
that the first-quarter allocations in the 
budget had been overdrawn and he rec- 
ommended economy measures. The 
Board concurred with his recommenda- 
tions; therefore, action on many items 
which met with The Board’s approval 
were postponed for the present because 
of additional expenses which would be 
involved. 


The Board appointed the following 
members to serve as the Committee on 
Credentials at the 1951 Convention: 
Edmund H. Lundie, F.a.1.4., St. Paul; 
Howell Q. Cannon, Utah; Leonard A. 
Waasdorp, Central New York. 


The President appointed the follow- 
ing members to serve as the Resolutions 
Committee at the 1951 Convention: 
James E. Gambaro, Brooklyn; Waldo B. 
Christenson, Washington State; Robert 
B. Frantz, Saginaw Valley; Buford L. 
Pickens, New Orleans; Howard Dwight 
Smith, Columbus. 


President Walker appointed Leigh 
Hunt, F.A.1.A., of Wisconsin to serve as 
Recorder. 


The Board changed the By-Laws, 
without reference to the Convention, in 
the following respect: Chapter III, 
Article 3, Section 1(c), last sentence, 
was changed to read, “Not more than 
10 Honorary Corresponding Members 
shall be admitted in any one calendar 
year.” The Board then proceeded to 
elect Mustapha Fahmy Pasha of Cairo, 
Egypt; Jacques Greber of Paris, France; 
Horacio Navarrete of Havana, Cuba; 
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Edvard Thomsen of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, Honorary Corresponding Mem- 


bers of The A.I.A. 


The staff and the Committee on By- 
Laws were directed to consider and re- 
port on a possible revision to the By- 
Laws which would require a member to 
show why he should not transfer his 
membership to another chapter, when he 
has removed his business and his resi- 
dence from the chapter area in which he 
now holds membership. 


The Secretary reported the receipt of 
gifts in the amount of $200 each from 
Charles F. Cellarius, Treasurer, James 
R. Edmunds, Jr., Past-President and 
Ralph Walker, President, for the main- 
tenance of The Octagon. 


He also reported that the gift of a 
magnificent Savonnerie rug, circa 1750, 
valued at $2500, had been given to The 
Institute by the firm of Voorhees, 
Walker, Foley & Smith. 


Questions of ethics are frequently 
asked of the Executive Director. The 
Board requested the Executive Director 
to answer these questions to the best of 
his ability, but asked him not to refer 
those questions to The Board, as The 
Board did not wish to be placed in the 
position of having answered a hypotheti- 
cal question which might later appear be- 
fore it in concrete form, thereby militat- 
ing against an unbiased judgment in a 
particular case. 


The Board discussed many matters 
which were of importance, but in many 
cases decided that it did not have sufh- 
cient information, nor the time to study 
the problems involved, in order to take 
action. Therefore, it agreed to establish 
a national Committee on Activities, 
whose duties it would be to investigate 
any phase of Institute activities or op- 
erations which came to its attention and 
to make recommendations to The Board 
of Directors as to what are the most 
important phases of activity and the 
proper methods to achieve any goals 
which it sets. (At the time of this writ- 
ing it has been determined that the com- 
mittee will consist of one member from 
each chapter working as a sub-committee 
under the Regional Director in each 
region. Each sub-committee chairman 
will report to the general committee 
which shall review recommendations and 


report to The Board.) 
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Attention was called to the fact that 


next year the Convention will feature 
a display of paid exhibits. This im- 
portant activity is being carried forward 
by the Committee on Convention Ex- 
hibits, under the Chairmanship of Paul 
Gerhardt, Jr., F.A.I.A. of Chicago. 


The Dolly Madison suite of The 
Octagon has been rented to the National 
Council for the Preservation of Historic 
Sites and Buildings at a rental of $1 per 
year and a $75 per month service charge. 


The following scholarships were 


awarded by The Board of Directors: 


Medary Scholarship in the amount of 
$400 to F. Frederick Bruck for the study 
of school-building construction. 

An Edward Langley Scholarship in the 
amount of $2,500 to Miss Louise Hall 
for assistance in writing her work ““Amer- 
ican Architecture 1789-1865: Trade or 


Profession.” 


The magazine Progressive Architec- 
ture discontinued its Honor Awards 
Program in favor of The Institute’s 
own Honor Awards Program. ‘The Sec- 
retary was directed to convey to the 
publisher of Progressive Architecture 
the appreciation of The Institute of its 
cooperation in publicizing the A.I.A. 
Honor Awards Program. 


The problem of consultants in various 
fields has been becoming more and more 
prominent—but especially so in the school 
and hospital fields. The Board adopted 
a resolution that a Committee on Con- 
sultants be appointed to study the re- 
lationship of the profession to consultants 
in various fields. 


The Board voted to continue the pro- 
gram “Product Literature Competition” 
under the joint sponsorship of The In- 
stitute and the Producers’ Council. 


Mr. William Demarest has been ap- 
pointed Secretary for Modular Coordina- 
tion. This position has been made avail- 
able by contributions of $15,000 from 
the construction industry, of which $1000 
and office space is contributed by The 
Institute. 


The Committee on Planning for the 
Atomic Age has had its title changed to 
“Committee on Architecture and Nu- 
clear Science.” This committee met 
with the Acting Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Sumner Pike, and 
he appeared enthusiastic over proposals 
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that the A.E.C. be advised by a board 
of senior architects. He also thought 
that the establishment of several A.E.C. 
Fellowships ($2000 to $4500 each) for 
architectural research would be advisable: 
He expressed interest in the possibility 
of using A.I.A. Chapters to set up| 
courses at the community level in train- 
ing for radiological decontamination. 


The Committee on School Buildings: 
submitted a very thorough report which) 
The Board considered, but decided that} 
the matters contained in it should be: 
referred to the Committee on Consult-. 
ants, which will be appointed shortly.. 
The report dealt mainly with the re-- 
lations of technical personnel to schoo!| 


planning. | 


It was reported that the exhibit of 
school buildings and models which were 
exhibited at the Convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators: 
was a very popular undertaking with the 
12,000 educators at the convention. The 
Institute collaborated by reviewing the 
list of entries to ascertain that submis- 
sions were by registered architects, and 
by making suggestions for appointments 
to the screening jury. 


It was pointed out, in the discussion: 
of the work being done by the Education: 
and Registration Survey Commission, 
that questionnaires would be going out 
to architects about September 1. It is 
essential that as many replies as possible 
be received, in order to make this work 
of real value. 


The Institute approved cooperation 
with the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers in conducting 
a research project in the field of clima- 
tology, provided funds are made avail- 
able from sources outside The Institute, 
and provided that the proposed agree- 
ments shall have the approval of legal 
counsel. 


Student Chapters are now authorized 
in any school which has a course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Architecture 
or Bachelor of Architectural Engineer- 


ing. 


The word “branch” has been stricken 
from the paragraph on student chapters 
in the By-Laws. 


The President was authorized to ap- 
point a committee for collaboration with 
the National Home Builders Associa-; 
tion. 
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~The Department of Public and Pro- 
fessional Relations made several recom- 
mendations for future activities, but none 
{ of the suggested programs was adopted, 
_ in view of the present state of the budget. 
, However, the Suggestions are to be re- 
/ ferred to the Committee on Activities 
for evaluation in light of Institute needs. 
| Among the recommendations were: (1) 
! Hiring of writing specialists; (2) Pro- 
), duction of motion-picture film; (3) Is- 

suance of Public Relations Manual; (4) 
Re-writing of “Architecture: a Profes- 
sion and a Career”; (5) Development 
of a pamphlet for distribution to public 
concerning general functions of an archi- 
tect and how to select one; (6) Revision 
of architectural design fees for small 
| houses built by merchant builders. 


John J. White, Jr. was appointed 
/ Director of the Department of Public 
j and Professional Relations, having been 
f Acting Director of that Department for 
/ several months. As of July 15th, Mr. 
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White is relinquishing this office to re- 
sume the private practice of architecture. 


A suggestion that the BULLETIN be - 


distributed to associate members of The 
Institute for $1 per year subscription 
price was not approved by The Board. 


The Institute welcomes the following 
new members into the circle of chapters: 
Broward County Chapter, with head- 
quarters at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, Chapter, 
with headquarters at Weslaco, Tex. 
Coast Valleys Chapter, with head- 


quarters at San Jose, California. 


The Board decided to hold the semi- 
annual meeting at Yosemite Valley, 
Calif., September 25, 26, 27, 1950, just 
preceding the Annual Meeting of the 
California Council of Architects, Septem- 
ber 28-30. The next meeting of the 
Executive Committee of The Board was 
ee for July 10-11 in Washington, 


New Members 


CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE INSTITUTE EFFECTIVE MAY 5, 1950 


Dixon, SAM BRISCOE 

2265 Bellaire Blvd., 

Ehoustonhe exces. oo: scares eee ee Houston 
DoBBERMAN, MArvIN ROBERT 

303 East Ninth St. 


SiUpenl Ole WV lS pcan oe ee oe eee as Duluth 
Drew, GLEN M. 

423 Vine St., 

NBoplareBlutie Vossen one St. Louis 


FARRELL, WILLIAM FRANKLIN 

3281 Carlotta St., 

BatonwRougeslsy lds es eee Baton Rouge 
*FOARD, OSBORNE GILES 

202% Princess St., 

Walminetom, Ne @y ete North Carolina 
GaTZ, PHILIP ARNO 

292 Court St., 

PANU UE TSB lectern en ee ee Maine 
GIFFORD, JOHN STANTON 

707 Palace Hdwe. Bldg., 

Bari 6s Beda cee eta ee Pennsylvania Society 

(Northwestern) 

GOTTELAND, ROGER JACQUES 

328 Second & Cherry Bldg., 

619 Second Ave., 

Seattle 4, Wash. .............. Washington State 
HANSEN, HArotp A. 

904 East Eighth St., 

Superior) Wiss eens eee cee Duluth 
HarrerR, ANTHONY FRANKLIN 

2659 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 

Washington, D. C. ........ W ashington-Metro. 
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*HAYES, GORDON HALL 

232 Delaware Ave., 

Buitalon2 Ne Yo. Buffalo-Western N. Y. 
HEsserR, PAUL MILLMAN 

140 W. Phil-Ellena, Mt. Airey, 

Philadelphia 19, Pa.....Pennsylvania Society 
HINCHLIFF, JOHN 

2664 Glendower Ave., 

Los Angeles 27, Calif., Southern California 
HUMMEL, FRANK K. 

1324 Idaho St., 

Boise, Idaho, 2 eee Utah. 
HUMMEL, FREDERICK CHARLES 

220 E. Idaho St., 

Boise, Udaho" <):2.. oo = eee Utah 
HUMPHREY, JAMES Howard, JR. 

2375 Clairmont Terrace, N. E., 

Route 2, 

Atlanta, s Gayentn. 2 Acne ee eee Georgia 
IGNATIUS, ARA 

605 N. 3rd Ave., 

Maywood, lI. t= = eer Chicago 
Jounson, G. RoBERT ; 

53 W. Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago 144 ilies se rere Chicago 
JONES, JEDD, 3RD. 

1324 Idaho St., 

Boise, Idaho 2s. eee Utah 
*KIMBALL, (HENRY) MAXWELL 

26 Marston Place, 

Glen@RidgessiNie vee New Jersey 
KuineE, LEE B. 

1741 Silverlake Blvd., 

Hoss Angeless26.5 Calitics Pasadena 
KNIpE, FREDERIC O. 

1324 E. Lester St., 

“Rarcson, “Ariz. cs ee ee ZONE) 
KOHLER, HENRY 

236 E. 16th St,, 

Brooklyns26s Nin, Vow cee eee Brooklyn 
KuREK, ALFRED THEODORE 

100 W. Chicago Ave., 

Chicaponl Ocal cere eee Chicago 
LANE, EuGenta (Miss) 

1713 E. 67th St., 

Chicago 495 Tle ee ce ee Chicago 
LEONARD, Maurice BIXLER 

2402 N. Forest Park Ave., 

Baltimores 7, Midis ee eee Baltimore 
*LERCH, EDWARD 

2112 29th St., 

Rock tslands Wy.) ee Chicago 
MACKLIN, CHARLES GARST 

Old Jacksonville Rd., 

Sprinertel dye Ws ere era Central Illinois 
Map_es, CARL F. 

3801 N. Broadway, 

Knoxville Menny 2.22 ee ‘Tennessee 
MATERN, RUDOLPH A. 

90-04 161st St., 

Jamaican 2auNe Yorn ee Queens 
MossE, FREDERICK HUuRD 

1149 Plymouth Bldg., 

Minneapolis 3, Minn. ................ Minneapolis 
NeuHAus, Hueco VIcToR, JR. 

2303 LaBranch St., 

Houston: 4300 exw. 26-08 eee Houston 
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Noten, JAMEs A., JR. 

6316 Germantown Ave., 

Philadelphia 44, Pa. Pennsylvania Society 
OLSEN, LEIF ERIC, JR. 

182 Bryant Ave., 

Glow Malian, gl Meee eee ee eee ee Chicago 
POWELL, JEFFERSON NORMAN 

136 Dunbar Rd., 

eclinnmlacachyy Eilaey sc 2 eee sree Palm Beach 
RANTANEN, VINER A. 

18945 Greenlawn Ave., 

ADSeOite tee Vl Chiae ee sameeren ences ect Detroit 
Reep, EpwarD GOODWIN 

18 Motta Blvd., 306 S. Broadway, 

Santa Maria, Calif. -.......... Santa Barbara 
Ropertson, Mauritc—E HUNTER 

1814 W. Eighth St., 

Los Angeles 5, Calif., Southern California 
SAVAGE, ARTHUR REED 

283 Water St., 

ANGUS ING, «con eres cere ree Spee Maine 
ScHutT, BurTON ALEXANDER 

10624 Chalon Rd., 

Los Angeles 24, Calif., Southern California 
SETTLE, WALTER Murray 

P. O. Box 841, 

TX TES WONT, “ING Cate ee eee North Carolina 


SIEGWART, GERALD ARNOLD 

6123 N. Ottawa Ave., 

Chicagor sl Mlllnptee seen ete eee Chicago 
SmITH, ALVA C. 

22-23 Turner Bldg., 

Elyria, Ohio 
SMITH, HERBERT LEARY, JR. 

c/o Architectural Record, 

119 W. 40th St. 

INGice NAO = UR PIN MGs, cee eee New York 
SuTTon, Dick 

Box 158, R. R. No. 1, 

Mcleans Vases tae Washington-Metro. 
Tanc, JoHN SING 

Rm. 421, Arizona Title Bldg., 

128 N. First Ave., 

Phoenix Atizee Ey Ai tan Ao SS Arizona 
WEEATLEY, CHARLES H. 

3136 Pinehurst Place, 

(Cindi WG ING (Go ees North Carolina 
WoJAHN, GILBERT MERRILL 

3592 E. Kay St., 

Tacoma.4, Wash. 22. Washington State 
Younc, MarTINn Ray, JR. 

50 So. Udall St. 

INR aNg copied oe om oe GN cee ameat Arizona 


Cleveland 


CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE INSTITUTE EFFECTIVE JUNE 15, 1950 


ALPER, Harry Lewis 

565 Fifth Avenue, 

iNenvaeyconlealiye Nie Yi tte New York 
AUBURN, ARTHUR THOMAS 

34 Court Dr., Lancaster Court, 

Walang tome) elinv ce ee Delaware 
Baker, ARCH CROOK 

P. O. Box 1043, 

Collese Station, “Tex, ....:..2.. Central Texas 
Ban, ALEXANDER 

8609 Hillside Ave., 

Los Angeles 46, Calif., Southern California 
*BECKWITH, HERBERT L. 

Professor of Architecture, 

Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, 

G@ambridge 39, Mass. _........... Massachusetts 
BERNARD, JOSEPH GRIMA 

1703 Perre Marquette Bldg., 

NewaOrleansel2, Wa, e. 22. New Orleans 
BERNARD, LESLIE CosBy, JR. 

7241 Forest Ave., 

Miammronds Indy 2.2.2)... Indiana Society 
BLocKER, WILLIAM MICHAEL, JR. 

1211-A Connecticut Ave., N. W., 

Wiashimeton,, Di iG. 222 Washington-Metro, 
Bonp, (Miss) MarGarer MERRELL 

312 Mallory St., 

Montgomery 7, Ala. ........ Alabama Society 
Bonn, ROBERT HALLOWELL 

506 Anneslie Rd., 

Baltimorem2, Midi. ie 2 Baltimore 
Booru, EpMUND JOHN 

Turnbull Heights, R. D. No. 1, 

GIGI s SIN BN eae pec Central New York 
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Brock, GEORGE LEE 
201 N. Lamar St., 


Werellesoinl ile WMS) oe Mississippi 
CALLAHAM, VIRGIL OXFORD, JR. 

16° S> Hull’ St, 

Montgomery, Ala: 222225 Alabama Society 


CHURCH, BRUCE RICHARD 

124 E. Jackson St., 

Mlevalleenitoy Ub NOVI see ee Minnesota 
CrLapp, MARVIN HENLEY 

c/o American Houses, Inc., 

165 W. 46th St., 

Nei. Yio koa OR ON Meee =e eee ener New York 
Coun, HERBERT N. 

1391 Union St., 

IBrooklyiplseaNt ane 2 eee ane Brooklyn 
COTTINGHAM, WorTH FANCHER, JR. 

820 Littlefield Bldg., 

PACTS CIM bel esl Co teeece eee ee Central Texas 
Craic, Ancus LIVINGSTONE, JR. 

92 Longfellow St., 

Tiamtis dail camIN es Veen res eee ces Westchester 
CRANSTON, WILLIAM LYLE 

Post Office Box Fifteen, 

Carmely Cailiitetaee Northern California 
DaviEs, WILLIAM 

84 State St., 


Boston One iaissne ee eee Massachusetts 
Downinc, WiLiiaM §&., Jr. 

The Fall Field Farm, 

Profits Viait ox = Ceeeece Virginia 
DurYEA, WILLIAM KENNETH 

4805 Evergreen St., 

Beéllaixe; Mex, Ge ee eee Houston 
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EDELMAN, HAROLD 

130 E. 56th St., 
“New York 22, N.Y. cccsteccscecen New York 
ELKINS, E. HARTZELL 

506 Sul Ross Street, 

ELOUstOma:6,9l Cx are eee eee reer Houston 
EVERETT, CARROLL WALLACE 

400 E. 20th St., 

New, York 9spNey eye eee New York 
FASCENELLI, FREDERICK A. 

1624 Colden Ave., 


New Vork 62) NisnVomee eee tes Brooklyn — 


FERGUSON, FINLAY ForBEs, JR. 

2516 Colley Ave., 

Norfolk’ 8.0Vias = a2 eee Virginia 
FickKEN, (Mrs.) KATHERINE CUTLER 

711 Dale Dr., 

Silver Spring, Md. ........ Washington- Metro. 
GOLDHAMMER, SIDNEY 

68-43 Burns St., 

Forest HillsstNw Wat eee Bronx 
GRAFF, RAYMOND KENNETH 

70 Fennimore Ave., 

Monkers 25gNc gy ces een eee New York 
GRANGER, ALFRED THOMPSON 

Musgrove Bldg., 

Hanover, aN 2 bine New Hampshire 
HAMMEL, RICHARD FRANK 

School of Architecture, 

University of Minnesota, 5 

Minneapolis 14, Minn. ............ Minneapolis 
Harris, WILLIAM CLARENCE, JR. 

204 Pythian Bldg., 


Jacksony Dennis toss eee Tennessee — 


HAUTMAN, JOsEPH LouIS 
Voorhees Walker Foley & Smith, 
101 Park Ave., 


New <¥ orksl7GNsYo. eee New York 
HaZZArD, STEPHEN BROWN 
POs Boxe 18. 
Warrington, Pa. _..... Pennsylvania Society 
(Philadelphia) 


JoHNSON, LELAND ROBERT 

Lawrence National Bank Bldg., 

Lawrences Kani. ee se = ene Kansas 
JOHNSON, WILLIAM ARTHUR 

McGinty Road, 

Wayzata Route No. 2, Minn., Minneapolis 
Kapitan, Morris 

1412 Varnum St., N. W., 
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Standardized Accounting for Architects 
By David C. Baer 


CHAIRMAN, A.I.A. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZED ACCOUNTING METHODS FOR ARCHITECTS 


(A speech presented to the 82nd Con- 
vention of The Institute) 


ing the financial facts of business 

transactions, and systematically as- 
sembling and presenting these facts in 
the form best suited to the needs of a 
particular business. 

The work of recording the financial 
facts of a business can be, and for the 
most part is, routine bookkeeping. On 
the other hand, assembling and present- 
ing these financial facts in such a way as 
to reveal the details of a particular busi- 
ness constitutes accounting. 

“Standardized Accounting for Archi- 
tects,’ I believe, is the proper and de- 
scriptive term to be used as the title for 
the system which your accounting com- 
mittee has developed. “Standardized 
Accounting for Architects” is designed 
to record and assemble the financial facts 
of the business of architecture, and to pre- 
sent these facts so they may be under- 
stood by the architect and be used by 


. CCOUNTING Is the science of record- 


him in planning the operations within 
his office. 

Most architects, I think, 
they are not quite ordinary or average 
people. It follows that their practice or 
business, whichever they choose to term 
it, is not average or ordinary when con- 
sidered by usual business standards. It 
also follows that the: financial records 
of an architect’s practice or business can- 
not be just ordinary financial records. 
They must follow the idiosyncrasies of 
the profession. 

Your accounting committee  ap- 
proached its problem from the viewpoint 
of the architect. This was interesting 
because, in so doing, new and almost un- 
charted ground was entered upon. ‘This 
is not the place to review the details 
of the work which your committee has 
done, or the time which its members 
have given during these more than two 
years that have been spent in its prepara- 
tion. The system, as presented herewith, 
will speak for itself and for the work 
of the committee. 


admit that 
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Our profession has been handicapped 
because there has been no common basis 
for making charges for services except 
when a percentage of the cost of the work 
is used. This is demonstrated concretely 
by the results of a survey conducted re- 
cently in Minneapolis by A.I.A. Regional 
Director, W. H. Tusler. A number of 
offices there were asked what their per- 
hour charge to the client would be for 
the time of a man who made $2 per 
hour. ‘The answers were as follows: 
$4.42, $8.40, $4.58, $5.25, $4.13, $5.90, 
$4.89, $5.45, and $5.22. This is a range 
from $4.13 to $8.40. There surely is 
no standardization in this list of charges. 
The profession would be the loser 
were this wide variation to become the 
common knowledge of the public. If 
these charges are based on costs, then 
there is a woeful lack of a common basis 
of arriving at such costs. It can hardly 
seem possible that one particular man 
who might move from office to office 
would have such a varying value to the 
clhent because of a change in his office 
environment. 

Hundreds of architects were contacted 
by the committee in its work. Many 
disconcerting differences were found in 
accounting methods and in business prac- 
tices used by different architects over the 
country. “The committee finds that there 
is a great need for standardization of 
business practices by architects. 

During the period of the development 
of the accounting system your committee 
found it necessary to make many decisions 
that will affect the business or the prac- 
tice of architecture. These decisions 
were necessary to standardize the ac- 
counting procedure to be followed. They 
include the following main points: . 


1. The Double-Entry system of book- 
keeping would be used. 

2. The Cash Basis of accounting would 
be adopted. ie 

3. Job Costs would be a part of the ac- 
counting system. 

4. A business will be considered a sepa- 
rate entity and is net to be confused 
by being combined with the personal 
affairs of its principal or principals. 
This calls for a separate bank account. 

5. The principals of a firm who perform 
services in the office will be paid a 
salary by the office commensurate with 
what it would cost to employ another 
person to do such such work. 

6. Indirect Expense will be prorated to 
Job Costs on the basis of the direct 
man-hours expended in completing the 
drawings, etc. 

7. The Owner Accounts need not be a 
part of the architect’s accounting sys- 
tem. 
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There were also hundreds of details 
which called for specific answers as the 
study for the system proceeded. One of 
the most important of these was the size 
of the sheets to be used. The 814” x 
11” sheet was adopted after much study 
and rather lengthy discussions. Account- 
ingwise it is somewhat unorthodox. 
Practically it offers many advantages. 
It is a sheet of paper that every office 
stenographer is used to handling and, 
therefore, it doesn’t seem so frightening 
or complicated. The supply of extra 
sheets can be stored with the office 
stationery; the sheets can be bound in 
any easy-to-secure ring binder; and the 
sheets and the binders can be filed in a 
letter-size filing cabinet with no waste 
of space. 

Other decisions were: to use sheets 
of different color for different purposes; 
to use non-technical terms wherever pos- 
sible; to provide three types of systems, 
ranging from a Minimum System thru 
the Basic System and on into the Com- 
plete System; and that each of these sys- 
tems should use the same forms, be 
complete within itself and yet be ex- 
pandable from one to the other. Then, 
too, it was decided to provide the Owner- 
Contractor forms necessary to maintain 
accurate Owner-Contractor accounts on 
the average job without separate ac- 
counts being set up, and to solve and 
decide on many, many other details which 
I will not mention. 

I want to talk more fully about the 
three systems mentioned above. The 
Minimum System, which is described in 
the blue section of the “Instructions,” is 
the least amount of bookkeeping (Note 
that I said bookkeeping, not accounting) 
which your committee considers feasible 
for architects. “The Minimum System 
can be kept in one binder, and the Cash 
Journal forms, plus about four or five 
more at most, are all that is required 
to keep it. It won’t provide Job Costs 
and it won’t assemble many of the 
financial facts that the committee has de- 
cided should be available in every archi- 
tectural office, but it will account for 
the money spent and the money received. 
While it will provide all the bookkeeping 
necessary to quickly account for your 
business on your income-tax return, the 
committee does not feel it provides the 
accounting necessary to reveal the finan- 
cial details that an architect needs for a 
thorough analysis of his business. 

The Basic System is the minimum 


amount of accounting recommended by 
the committee for use in an architect’s 
office. It is an expansion of the Mini- 
mum System; it does provide for Job 
Costs, and will accommodate payrolls 
for an unlimited number of employees. 
It will provide the full facts and figures 
necessary for the principals to conduct 
the financial operation of their business 
and, if desired, it will give them the 
status of the business as of any particular 
time. 

Then, The Complete System is the 
Basic System with the General Ledger 
added. The General Ledger is a book 
of accounts and is the book of final 
entry. I will say more about the Gen- 
eral Ledger. 

It should be noted that each of the 
two partial systems may be expanded to 
become the Complete System. 

There are some definitions of terms 
which I think should be given here to 
better equip you to follow the explana- 
tions which will follow. Many of you, 
I am certain, have a general knowledge 
of these definitions, but I will give you 
the committee’s connotations and specific 
usage. 

First, Double Entry Bookkeeping. 
This has its basis in the simple equation 

ASSETS minus LIABILITIES equals NET 
WORTH 
which means 

VALUES OWNED minus VALUES OWED 
equals THE EQUITY OF THE PRINCI- 
PAL(S) 

In Double-Entry Bookkeeping two 
things must be done at the same time. 
By that, I mean that when an amount 
that is expended, or drawn from the 
bank, is entered in the: Cash Journal, 
a balancing entry, or entries, must be 
made indicating where, or for what, the 
expenditure was made. ‘These are Credit 
and Debit entries respectively. As in- 
ferred in the equation above, ASSETS are 
property, money and other valuables 
owned ; LIABILITIES are values owed ; and 
NET WORTH is the. owner’s equity in the 
business. Double-Entry Bookkeeping is 
used because its use makes possible to 
prove the mathematical correctness of 
the entries. ‘This is not possible with 
Single-Entry Bookkeeping, 


The Cash Basis of accounting, as the 
name implies, deals only with entries 
concerning money already paid out or 
received. The Accrual Basis, which is 
the alternative of the Cash Basis, would 
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recognize that debts are incurred ands 
income earned without regard to the date — 
of payment or receipt. Although the 
Accrual Basis furnishes a more accurate | 
picture of the business than the Cash 
Basis, it is also much more complicated. 
A survey of systems in use by architects — 
today showed less than 10% were using © 
the Accrual Basis. For this reason, the 
Cash Basis is used in this system. 


Job Costs are considered to include all 
the Direct Expense incurred in the opera- 
tions of the business, and Direct Expense 
includes all those expenses that can be 
charged directly to specific projects or 
jobs. Indirect Expense, as the term 
woul indicate, includes all expenses 
paid out in the operation of the busi- 
ness but which are not directly chargeable 
to a specific job. This is frequently 
termed ‘“‘Overhead.” 


Depreciation, as used in accounting, is 
the consumption of the useful life of a 
Fixed Asset; it occurs during a stated 
time and it is expressed in dollar value. 
Fixed Assets include all equipment or 
other valuables of a permanent type, such ~ 
as furniture and automobiles, which are 
used in the operation of the business. - 


An Account is a device for classifying 
and recording the financial facts of a ~ 
business transaction in chronological 
Accounting is concerned with 
Accounts. A list of Accounts is necessary — 
in every accounting system. A complete 
list of the Accounts considered necessary 
to record the financial transactions of an 
architectural office has been prepared and 
is included in the “Instructions” to 
“Standardized Accounting for Archi- 
tects.”’ Extra copies are provided with 
each set for inclusion in the books of 
the system. 


These Accounts are divided by types 
into groups as follows: Assets, Liabilities, 
Capital, Income, and Expense Accounts. 
The last type, Expense, is of three kinds 
—Indirect, Direct, and Reimbursable. 

We will now preceed with more. de- 
tailed study of the forms and other parts 
of the system. There are three distinct 
books that are used with the complete 
system. These are the Cash Journal, 
the Payroll Journal, and the Ledger. 
The binders are available for these with 
the name of the book embossed in gold 
on the backbone and on the front. 


(To be continued ) 
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Order Form 
(CONTRACT DOCUMENTS AND OTHER LEGAL FORMS 


Agreement (Owner and Contractor—Stipulated Sum), (A.I.A. Form Al) 
General Conditions, (A.I.A. Form A2) 

Agreement and General Conditions in Cover, (A.I.A. -Forms AU AZ 1) 
Owner’s Protective Bond (A.I.A. Form B1) 

Form of Subcontract (A.I.A. Form C1) 

Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s Proposal (A.I.A. Form D1) 

Cover (heavy paper, with valuable notes), (A.I.A. Form E1) 

Complete set in cover (A.I.A. Forms Al, A2, B1, Cl, D1, E1) 

Short Ferm for Small Construction Contracts (A.I.A. Form 307) 
Performance Bond; Labor and Material Payment Bond (A.I.A. Form 107) 


Circular of Information Concerning the Fifth Edition of the Standard Documents 
(A.I.A. Document No. 276) 


Form of Agreement Between Owner and Architect on the Percentage Basis, When 
Engineers’ Fees are reimbursed to the Architect by the Owner, (A.I.A. Doc. No. 
A-102) 

Form of Agreement Between Owner and Architect on the Percentage Basis, When 
Engineers’ Fees are included in the Architect’s Fee, (A.I.A. Doc. No. B-102) 

Form of Agreement between Owner and Architect on the Fee Plus Cost System 
(A.J.A. Form 103) 

Circular of Information on Fee Plus Cost System (Owner-Architect) (A.I.A. 


Doc. 185.) 
Form of Agreement between Owner and Contractor, (Cost plus Fee Basis) (A.I.A. 
Form 105) 
Circular of Information on Cost Plus Fee System (Owner-Contractor) (A.I.A. 
Doc. 143) 


# Other: 


‘BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Handbook of Architectural Practice 

Architects’ Specifications—How To Write Them 

Specification Work Sheets 

Standard Filing System and Alphabetical Index, (A.I.A. Doc. No. 172) 
Filing System for Architectural Plates and Articles 


Copies 


cern eny | 


pe 


aa 


Per unit 
15 
3D 
50 
10 
10 
10 
.02 
Vs) 
29 
.10 


1.00 


05 


05 


Total 


Penenane 


led ale 


: Name Do Not Use 

be 

, Sent Via 
Street Address Dyce 

ie | | 

: City and State Billed 

Ky 
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Order Form for Standardized Accounting Systems and Forms 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS 


Offer No. I (complete system) $47.50 


Sufficient copies of all forms for the use of an average office 
for the period of a year. Forms are imprinted and special 
seven-ring binders are included with this offer. 


Offer No. II (basic system) $27.50 


This system is approximately the same as Offer No. I, ex- 
cept that the specially designed binders are not included, 
nor is the imprinting of the name and address of the architect. 


Offer No. III (minimum system) $17.50 


Only the Instructions for the Accounting System and a year’s 
supply of Accounting Forms for the average office is included 
in this offer. 


BOOKKEEPING FORMS 


Copies 


A301, Ledger Account Form 
A401, Job Cost Record 
A402, Employee Record 


A403, Fixed Assets Record 
A404, Note and Investment 
Record 


A501, Trial Balance (Bond 
Paper) 

A502, Balance Sheet (Bond 
Paper) 

A503, Profit and Loss State- 
ment (Bond Paper) 

A504, Indirect Cost Factor 
(Bond Paper) 


A601, Time Record (Bond 
Paper) 
In pads of 50 sheets, punched 
7 holes, printed on one side. 
A602, Time Record (Card 
Ledger Stock) 
With perforated Employee 
Record Stub, Padded 50 to pad. 


Price 
50; 100 
1.10; 2.00 
1.10; 2.00 
1.10; 2.00 
Ae. SKY 
75; 2.00 
dere 700) 
50; 100 
90S Pelz 
IOs Ae 7S 
1905 lens 
AOS. by) 


2 pads 10 pads 


Total 


Copies Price T otal 
50; 100 
A101, Cash Journal Form $ .60; $2.00 
A102, Cash Journal Form SOB SUT) 
A103, Cash Journal Form ae) RO evs 
A104, Cash Journal Form eS ees 
A105, Cash Journal Form 
(Blank—without headings) AKDG o lea/S 
A106, Cash Journal Form 
(Blank—without headings) aS, le 
A107, Journal Form 60; 2:00 
A201, Payroll Journal Form 60; 2.00 
A202, Payroll Journal Form OR” sle/S 
A203, Payroll Journal Form AS eas 
Name : 
Street 


City and State 
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OWNER-CONTRACTOR FORMS 


Copies Price Total 
100 sets 250 sets 

A701, Change Order 37503 918.50 
A702, Request for Partial 

Payment 3.50505 S250 
A703, Certificate for Payment 3.50; 8.50 

Extra Sheets of 701, 702, or 

703, Plain (No Copy Designa- 

tion), 50 sheets to pad, per 

pad 90¢. 

Zou L0G 

A801, Application for Em- 

ployment (Bond Paper) ———— AERI)GE —3tsy/5) 


Do Not Use 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECT! 


help increase The Institute’s mem- 
bership are contained in the latest 
report of the Committee on Member- 
ship, which is under the chairmanship of 
John L. Rex of Los Angeles. 
Thirteen of these suggestions, ob- 
tained from a survey of all chapters and 


By fe acre as to how chapters may 


' which it is felt have been most success- 


ful in various localities, were included in 
the Committee’s report to The Board 
of Directors at its pre-convention meet- 
ing. ‘They are: 


1. Make a survey of all unregistered 
architects available for member- 
ship, 

2. Provide talks by members of the 
A.I.A. to local architects to en- 
courage them. 


3. Stimulate a drive for associates 
and juniors. 

4. Encourage corporate members to 
assist in enrolling members from 
their offices into The Institute. 


5. Large urban areas have found 
that when their membership com- 
mittee is composed of men from 
the suburban areas or smaller 
satellite towns an increase in mem- 
bership has been apparent. 


Department of Public and 


Professional Relations 


JOHN J. WuirTE, Jr., Director 


How to Increase A.I.A. Membership 


6. Organize student chapters in all 
qualified educational institutions, 
thereby creating a large reservoir 
of potential members. 

7. Invite prospective members to 
chapter meetings when the pro- 
gram is interesting and stimulat- 
ing. Good meeting programs en- 
courage membership. 

8. Show by chapter action that the 
A.LA. is engaged in furthering 
the aims and ideal of this pro- 
fession—this will attract mem- 
bers. 

9. Contact by letter or in person all 

newly licensed architects in the 

state, apprising them of the A.I.A. 

Advise the general membership 

that the membership chairman 

needs 100% cooperation of the 
group. 


10. 


11. Work for unification of state 
societies and A.I.A. 


12. Personal invitations by members 
of The Institute to prospective 
members have proven extremely 
successful. 

13. The membership committee per- 


sonally interviews all prospective 
members, thus indicating an active 
interest on the part of the chapter. 


Growth of membership in the A.I.A. 
has shown a consistent upward trend 
since 1936 and now approximates 8700. 
New members are elected on an average 
of sixty a month. According to Mr. 
Rex the chapter level is, of course, the 
best place to encourage growth of mem- 
bership, due to varying local conditions. 
It can be stimulated by continued “ham- 
mering away” by membership committees 
and members. 


portant manifestation of public re- 


Prrocanr » is only one, but a very im- 


lations. It can be achieved through 


using various media, chief among which 


are the local newspapers. Publicity 


through the press is desirable for archi- 


tects and merits close study by those who 
would advance the profession through 


favorable public relations. 


Frequent news releases are sent out 
by this Department to hundreds of ad- 
dressees on its several distribution lists 


-as part of a campaign to keep the pro- 


fession and The Institute continually 
before the public. These releases, de- 


pending upon their nature, go to various 
newspapers, trade journals, magazines, 


and news services, both here and abroad. 
From the large number of clippings re- 


ceived daily, there is ample evidence that 
good coverage is being received by these 
national releases. 


An even more effective way of de- 


_yeloping press publicity, however, calls 
for architects to write their own stories 
for local papers, keeping in mind several 


ke “do’s” 
“to editors. 


and ‘‘don’ts” in submitting copy 
Local news involving local 


~ Publicity Through the Press 


persons, activities and happenings are of 
primary interest to the public and, there- 
fore, most important to editors, especially 
in smaller cities. Do, therefore, report 
all of your chapter activities and other 
news of the profession in your com- 
munity. 

Do be brief, above all, in writing your 
newspaper release. Write a heading to 
intrigue the editor. Next, be imagina- 
tive and devise a short, interesting, effec- 
tive lead to intrigue the reader. ‘Then, 
confine yourself to news value and to the 
facts of the story. Do make your copy 
clean, double-space it, title it, and see 
that your name is on it for any further in- 
formation the editors may need. If 
you do all of these reasonably well, it 
is possible that your local editor may 
deem your story of even greater news 
value than you did. 

Other ‘“‘do’s’”’: Do study style in news- 
writing in your local paper. ‘Try to con- 
form to it. Action words are best for 
the opening paragraph. It is best if 
the lead contain not more than twenty 
words. Give the lead life and sparkle. 
Use the light touch and bring people in- 
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to your story. Personalities interest 
people more than ideas. 

Some “don’ts”: Don’t ever ask the — 
editor for any publicity. For one thing, 
he prides himself in his professional 
knowledge as to what is news. Also, 
he is not interested in giving anyone 
publicity. 

Don’t delay too long in sending in 
your story; you may miss the deadline 
for the paper. A day-old story ceases 
to be news. Avoid press-agency puffs 
and propaganda. Don’t pad. Don’t 
use clichés and technical words. 

Your chapter area may contain large 
cities as well as small communities. You 
should establish a file of real estate, 
financial, art, and construction editors 
on the metropolitan papers. Keep it 
up-to-date and address your releases to 
the man who seems most appropriate. 
Even without personal acquaintance you 
can get much better treatment with this 
method. In fact, you may be able to 
establish a personal relationship. Re- 
member, too, that a great deal of an 
architect’s work is of interest to women 
and women’s page editors. 

Real estate, construction, financial, and 
art editors are only too glad to cooperate 
with members of the profession in pub- 
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lishing stories and illustrations of their 
work if they are only given the op- 
portunity to present the facts. For one 
thing, be sure that you put on the back 
of all photographs and renderings of your 
work a statement to the effect that it 
may be reproduced only with proper 
credit to “Roe and Doe, Architects.” 
And include the address. 

In response to a recent survey by 
this Department, the consensus of real 
estate editors was that little cooperation 
was forthcoming from architects in sub- 
mitting information about themselves 
and their work to the press. You will 
be genuinely helpful to the profession 
by offering tips on stories, putting your 
name on everything you send out, and 
in writing short, factual releases on any 


professional activity of interest to the 
public. 
Newspapers no longer run “cut and 


dried” stories on conventions and meet- 
ings, even though they may be interesting. 
People still want to know about them. 


You can place good copy by watching 
for news possibilities in exhibits, sym- 
posia, demonstrations, reports, elections, 
speeches, prominent persons in attend- 
ance, and other ideas. Measure all of 
the possibilities in your chapter meet- 
ings and make the most of them. 

In handling releases from The Octa- 
gon for your local papers, it is desirable 
at times that you tie in the subject mat- 
ter with some similar activity at the 
local level, using local architects’ names 
in order to assure reader interest. You 
may receive releases which may appear 
to be only of slight general interest in 
your locality. Chapters and Board mem- 
bers are sent all releases as a matter of 
information. 

Occasionally, too, releases put out by 
this Department must of necessity be 
all-inclusive or detailed in order to pro- 
vide required facts and the proper news 
coverage necessary for all parts of the 
country. It is far better, of course, to 
have the A.I.A. mentioned in three 


inches in ninety papers than to haye it re- 
ceive ninety inches in one paper. 

When such national headquarters re- 
leases are received, it becomes incumbent 
upon the chapter public-relations chair- 
man to exercise some ingenuity and capi- 
talize on local or regional angles as much 
as possible. He should select only that 
portion of the release which is likely to 
be most newsworthy, tailoring it to ap- 
peal to his local editors and adding per- 
sonal references to local architects and 
his own chapter activities. Experience 
has shown this to be the most effective 
way of handling such national releases. 


Finally, it is well to remember that 
policies form the cornerstone of any pub- 
lic relations program. They involve 
ethics, practice, philosophies—everything 
that builds lasting good will. ‘Therefore, 
in any story or statement to the press, 
be careful not to say anything that may | 
reflect the policies of The Institute un- | 
less you are sure it is official. 
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‘which combine, as we should expect of 


»the French, logic and practical intelli- 


k HERE ARE certain traditional fea- 
tures of early buildings in New 


Orleans and the Bayou country 


gence with architectural amenity and 
elegance. It may come as a surprise to 


-a contemporary architect conscientiously 


manipulating his newly acquired climato- 


‘logical concepts of thermal zones, in- 
»solation, solar angles, prevailing winds, 


I% possible ; 


10% possible 


precipitation frequency and vapor pres- 


“sure—to say nothing of microclimate— 
‘to look about him and find his correctly 


10% colder S 


calculated architectural solutions antici- 
pated by 150 years in the traditional 
Gulf Coast building elements of : 


galleries 

elevated living floors 
umbrella roofs 

patio gardens 

high ceilings 
floor-to-ceiling openings 
louvers—jalousies 


‘Tradition is more than ferrous frost- 
ing on a box to give the N’awleens 
flavor. 

These sound climate-control features 
require interpretation for today. Our 
advantages are primarily technological, 
in available new materials and mechan- 
ical equipment. We can save roof struc- 
ture cubage by use of insulation and 
reflective roofing. We can avoid some 
of the cubage penalty of high ceilings 
by fan exhaust of upper strata of heated 
air. We can do a much better job of 
sanitation and insect control, including 
termites. 

That talismanic word “microclimate” 
muttered into a professional Vandyke 
over our plot plans won't do a bit of 


10% warmer 
in summer 


in winter 


sunshine 


\ sunshine 
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in summer ‘wa Galveston 
10% warmer “= 
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good in itself, even in a Viennese accent. 
If we get out and study the site and 
know our locality, uphill and down, 
rain or shine, day and night, the four 
seasons round—then microclimate can 
be made to work for us. In the absence 
of a simple kit of instruments enabling 
an architect to make his own check of 
micro-conditions, or sufficient budget to 
employ a consulting climatologist, there 
is no present substitute for local back- 
ground knowledge. We are still wait- 
ing for a manual of microclimatology. 

We are not entirely at the mercy of 
every local condition, however, even 
after site selection. Judicious land- 
scaping can redirect benevolent and 
angry winds, absorb or shade us and 
our buildings from solar heat or allow it 
to filter through leafless branches in 
winter. In spite of this it is important 
that our clients realize that an archi- 
tect’s experience prepares him to help 
during the preliminaries of site selection. 
Climate-conscious planners can save their 
clients some of the first and maintenance 
costs of man-made weather, indoors and 
out. 


The Gulf Coast is essentially flat, 


e 
; McComb 
%.. 10% wetter , 
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rr 
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GULF COAST AREA 


damp, subject to heavy and frequent 
rains, hot in summer and can be un- 
pleasantly cold in winter. Occasional 
hurricanes visit it and year-round insect 
tactics range from fighter patrols to 
saturation dive-bombing and land in- 
vasion if not occupation. Mildew, fun- 
gus and musty odors complete the list 
of enemies. 

A reliable land and sea_ breeze, 
southerly during day and northerly by 
night makes this region habitable and 
sometimes delightful. Sites must be large 
enough for privacy and sweeping ventila- 
tion through and around (occasionally 
wide open) pavilion types of structure. 
A natural or artificial rise in the site and 
elevated living quarters are highly de- 
sirable. Outdoor living (shaded, screened 
and ventilated) is comfortable two-thirds 
of the year. Building walls must be 
shaded from summer sun and controllable 
ventilation provided below and above 
living and working areas—controllable 
because it may cause uncomfortable heat 
losses in winter. Solar heating is ap- 
propriate, fans a necessity and air con- 
ditioning (particularly dehumidification) 
easily sold. 


10% colder 
Ss in winter 


Tallahassee @ 


Panama City 


mem eh S 


10% drier 
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DEGREES 
FAHRENHEIT|— 


Ai 
HOT 


INCREASE VENTILATION 


OR USE AIR_ CONDITION. F— 
STRESS HEAVY SHADE & 


OUTDOOR FACILITIES 
MINIMUM CLOTHING 
2 Low ACTIVITY , 


WARM 
SCREENED OPEN BAYS 
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OUTDOOR FACILITIES 
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3 mob. ACTIVITY est 
Goole = 
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| LAYER WOOL CLO|— 

4 vicorous ACT. , 


CHILLY 
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COLD 
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STORM WINDOWS - ROOF & 
WALL FILLED INSULATION 
GROUND FROZEN +15 INCH. E 
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WINTER SPORTS 
pN 6 ACTIVITY 


5 


AVERAGE HOURLY 
TEMPERATURE 
AVERAGE DIURNAL CYCLE 
OF DRY AIR SHADE TEMPS. 
CHECK STRESS EFFECTS 
ON BUILDING MATERIALS 


B 


HOT & COLD DAYS 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS 
MIN. BELOW 32°F, 
MAX. ABOVE 90°F. 


Ge MAX ABOVE 95°F 


mm LESS THAN A DAY 


DEGREE DAYS 


AVERAGE AND EXTREME 
TOTALS OF AVERAGE. DAILY 
DEGREES BELOW +65°F 
CHECK FUEL REQUIREMENTS 
CORRELATE WIND AND 
EVAPORATIVE COOLING 
AS WELL AS SOLAR HEAT 
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ZONE 


DESIGN DATA Base 


GENERAL INTERPRETATION 


SITE AND ORIENTATION 
PLANTING 


INTERIOR PLAN 


(Ay) 
VERY HOT 


Absolute highest shade temp in 76 yrs of record is 
102°F, therefore normal temps do not enter this 
zone. However, exposure to excessive sunshine when 
temps are in A-2 Zone combined with high dewpt 
temps of A-3 Zone will be as effective as in this 
Very Hot Zone. This may occur on occasions from 
about May to Oct, & daily from Jun thru Sep. 


Planting should be high enough 
to provide sun shelter but do not 
block breezes. Avoid dense plant- 


ing close to house. 


(Ag) 
HOT 


(Az) 
WARM 


(Ay) 
COOL 


(A5) 
CHILLY 


10.0% hrs/yr design emphasis for protection from 
uncomfortable heat required almost every after- 
noon from Jun thru Sep & on exceptionally sunny 
afternoons in May & Oct. For comfort during this 
zone, provide increased ventilation & protection 
from solar heat by shading, insulation, vat-pro- 
duced cooling, air-conditioning * 

56.7% hrs/yr design emphasis on open door & out- 
door living. Major climate zone of Gulf Coast 
area. Av monthly temp & most of av daily range 
fall in this zone Apr thru Oct. During summertime, 
afternoon temps rise above this zone, but only 
exceptionally warm afternoon in winter reaches 
high as this zone. Major factor of discomfort 
during this zone is high dewpt humidity occurring 
51.1% hrs/yr. Most of monthly dewpt temps fall 
in this zone Jun thru Sep, also large portion in 
May & Oct. Dewpt temps this zone occurring in 
winter generally associate with cloudy & rainy 
weather. In spring, summer, & fall generous use 
of shading & ventilation is necessary, & dehumidi- 
fication is desirable.* 


Typical range of temps night & day in winter, also 
typical of ay night temps in spring & fall but 
rarely if ever occurs even as extreme min temp in 
summer. 28% of temps fall in this zone. This period 
is characteristically damp, despite lower rainfall 
than in hotter periods. 


4.3% hrs/yr thermal design emphasis. During this 
zone frost & freeze-thaw conditions may exist. This 
zone occurs on colder than ay nights in winter from 
Nov thru Mar & occasionally in Oct or Apr. Approx 
5 days/yr temp drops at night below 32°F, but 
does not remain generally below freezing for entire 
day. 32°F is recommended min design temp. How- 
ever, less than 1% hrs/yr (88 hrs) fall below temp 
37°F. 14.4% hrs/yr dewpt design emphasis. Norm- 
ally this is sufficiently low combined with heated 
temps of interior in winter to require humidifica- 
tion. However this is welcome relief from high 
humidities rest of yr & can be in general disre- 
garded.* 


(Ag) 
COLD 


This zone is below recommended min design temp 
altho absolute lowest temp in last 80 yrs was 7° 
above zero. 1.1% hrs/yr design emphasis for ex- 
tremely low humidity indoors. Temp occurrences 
within this zone were so rare that they are of little 


architectural concern. 


(B) 
AVERAGE 
HOURLY TEMP 


Graph Series A-1—6 above gives much more realis- 
tic picture as to monthly distribution of temp than 
does this graph which shows av hourly rise & 
fall of temp on normal day.* 


Ideal site at top of rise of 
ground on lot sufficiently large 
to give privacy without enclos- 
ure. 

Avoid unshaded terraces & other 
heat-absorbing surfaces near liy- 
ing areas. 


Plan areas for outdoor living— 
sheltered from sun but open to 
breeze. 

City buildings 


mitigate some 


climatic effects with garden 


patios. Ventilation essential. 


Plan should permit free circula- 
tion of air during hot season. 
Louvered doors & partitions 
should be considered. 

Ample air flow is vital to com- 
fort throughout summer months, 
during both day & night. 


The traditional gallery or log- 
gia provides indoor-outdoor pen- 
etration & openness with use of 
upper levels desirable to raise 
living & working quarters above 


ground conditions. 


Sun traps, protected from breeze 
by planting or removable panels, 
permit extension of outdoor liy- 


ing thru most of this period. 


Sun exposure needed on S for 


optimum solar heating is in 


conflict with requirements of 
heavy shade for summer, forc- 
ing roof location for solar equip- 
ment & preventing use of in- 
solation ‘without 


special over- 


hangs designed for sun angles. 


Freezing & heavy frost occur on 
only about 4 days during winter. 
Freezing usually confined to a 
few hrs during night. 1/7 frost 
penetration in ground is usual 
max. 


Primary concern in this zone 
is to reduce internal air move- 
ments. If drafts are 
eliminated, heat from occupants 


internal 


& utilities, particularly cooking, 
is usually sufficient to provide 
comfortable living conditions. 
Architect's primary concern is to 
provide means for keeping ven- 
tilation at min during winter, in 
contrast with summer when max 
air flow is required. 

Winter air movements should be 
kept to max of 20 fpm. 

If house is large, plan should 
permit closing off portions dur- 
ing coldest weather to reduce 
heat requirement. 

Cold weather is not sufficiently 
important to warrant major de- 
sign attention. Nothing should 
be done for cold protection that 
might in any way reduce com- 
fort of house during warm & 
hot periods. 


(C) 
HOT AND COLD 
DAYS 


Graphs show frequency by days each month that 
unusual temps can be expected & further amplify 
graph series A-1 through A-5. Av of 55 days/yr 
max temp above 90°F, but only 5 days above 95°F. 


(D) 


DEGREE DAYS 


*See footnotes, page 32. 
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Graph of degree days is included because of wide- 
spread usage for calculating fuel & power require- 


ments for heating & cooling.* 
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PONT THERMAL ANALYSIS 


ROOF 


WALLS OPENINGS 


FOUNDATION 
& BASEMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Roof should have high 
}solar insulating value & 
wide eaves to shade walls. 
Absorptive insulation 
should be subject to air- 
flow to prevent radiation; 
jconsider reflective roof 
surfaces and double roof 
construction with ventila- 
ted inner space. 


Openings should be 
shielded from summer sun 
by overhangs or louvers, 
but should be ample to 
assure max air movement. 
All openings must be 
screened. Screens will be 
needed throughout yr. 


Use low thermal capacity 


exterior materials. 


Evaporative cooling of 
roof is effective in help- 
ing reduce surface temp 
& high thermal gradient 
thru roof to living space. 


Walls should be reduced 
to min consonant with 
structural safety except 
where desirable to block 


Doors & windows can re- 
main open day & night 
from early May thru 
Sep, & except at night in 


solar impact. _In_ latter] Mar, Apr, Oct, & part of 
situation provide ample] Noy. 
insulation. 


Completely flexible walls & openings would provide 
max comfort in this zone. Only drawback is need 
for insect protection. Use 6’ wide screening & de- 
velop large floor-to-ceiling panel type openings. 
All exterior louvers must be screened. Keep wall 
& opening element functioning separated (screens- 


louvers-glass-drapes) so they can be used in any 


The higher the living 


quarters are placed the 
more comfortable they are 
likely to be. 

If rise in ground not 
available, artificial knoll, 
well drained, may be con- 
sidered, or structure may 


be built on stilts. 


Mechanical air condition- 
ing desirable wherever it 
can be afforded. Useful- 
ness over 4 
months period, with oc- 


casional in 3 


extends 


usefulness 
additional months. 


Consider arrangements 
for evaporating film of 
water on roof. 

Ventilating fans desirable 
where full air condition- 
ing is not used. 


Basements are usually 
omitted. Screen all open- 


ings into foundation. 


Consider arrangement for 
collecting, storing &. cir- 
culating solar heat. 

Design overhangs to per- 
mit solar impact on win- 


dows during winter. 


combination. 
Wall design primarily 
concerned with summer 


conditions. No special con- 
cern need be given winter 
except to provide means 
for tight openings & hur- 
ricane resistance. 


Provide means for tightly 


closing all openings dur- 


Auxiliary sources of heat 
sometimes required. Dur- 
ing extended cloudy 
periods, fireplaces, or gas 
or electric room heaters 
are sufficient. Solar heat- 
ing devices will provide 
adequate source on clear 


days. 


No consideration need be 


Special heating arrange- 
ments for extremely cold 
weather are luxury which 
may ordinarily be omitted, 


ing, fuss} period wy. Stormn . especially since such 
; given to frost protection. f 
sash, double glazing, etc., weather most Boeke 
: occurs during sleeping 

are not essential. Rew! 

Well-insulated roof will] Where air-conditioning is not used, effectiveness 

reduce both cooling &|]of cooling degree days can be reduced by efficient 

heating degree days for|air circulation. In winter, warming degree days re- 

calculations for a spe-|quire ventilation control which can be provided by 

cific structure. temporary, insulated, moveable wall. 

i 
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SITE AND ORIENTATION 


INTERIOR PLAN 


ZONE PLANTING 
anes 59% actual to possible hours of sunshine through- NMostal d Wrist 
pleasant outdoors month 1s 
out yr. Max Oct 69% & May 66%; Min Dec 
Su ane 45%. Somewhat more than most other populous Oct, followed by Apr io May. 
HOURS OF areas of country. Planting should be designed to 
UNSHINE Sunshine about 2/3 of yr, particularly May thru]provide best displays during 
: Sep, provides heat load against which protection | these months. 
must be provided. 
Graphs show daily distribution & character of hrs 
of sunshine graph E above. Sunniest portion of 
yr, ie. most clear days, is fall & spring. Oct has 
Ser eG most clear days. Summer & winter have more cloudi- 
ness & less clear days than fall. 
ee Total of 104 very cloudy days during yr. Dec is 
DAYS cloudiest month with 16 days. . 
About 30 to 40% of daylight hrs during summer 
receive solar protection from clouds. 
Graphs show av btu’s/sf/hr to be expected, aS|Dark, heat-absorptive surfaces 
radiated heat from sun & sky on a horizontal sur- RARE Renee cn Weg ae Kaige 
face. Each small square of graph represents 30 
btu’s. In Dec av daily accumulation of solar heat is house where exposed to sun. 
GRAPH H Light-colored, _ glare-reflecting 


SOLAR HEAT 


GRAPHS I & J 


SUN HEIGHTS & 
HOURLY DIREC- 
TION OF SUN 


GRAPH K 


WIND 
DIRECTION 
& VELOCITY 
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approx 778 btu’s/sf on a horizontal surface. For 
Jun it is approx 1900 btu’s/sf. Solar heat is 
strongest in spring. Cloudiness reduces solar heat 
on summer afternoons. Sufficient solar heat for 
house heating in early spring & late fall & for 
partial requirements in winter. 


surfaces are equally bad. Grass 
or other ground cover is ideal 
surface, because of low heat 
capacity & reflectance. 


Rambler type house unsuited for 
this area because of large 
amount of exposed roof & un- 
desirability of living rooms, par- 
ticularly bedrooms, close to 
ground. Two-story type or more 
compact one-story designs are 
most adapted to this climate. 


These graphs should be used together to determine 
location of sun at any hr of day both as to height 
& direction. Data given is in apparent solar time & 
should be corrected to local civil or daylight saving 
time if precise shadows are desired at a specific 
time of day. For convenient use assume house plan 
to be placed at the foci of lines or transferred by 
protractor. Also use these graphs in conjunction 
with graph series K, wind analysis, to plan orienta- 
tion of wind & sun elements together. The av solar 
elevation above the horizon during the warmest 
4 or 5 hrs midday is in winter about 27°, in sum- 
mer about 63°. Av length of day in winter approx 
10 hrs, in summer 14 hrs. 


The lower values on this graph are for av daily 
velocity in direction of wind. Higher values are for 
the most severe storms ever recorded. Arrows point 
toward direction from which the winds blow. Data 
given here is very generalized, variation due to 
terrain, vegetation & buildings should be carefully 
checked at site. In summer best ventilating breezes 
are on N, S, & NW, SW axis. Strongest breezes are 
from the SW, least—from E & W. During the sum- 
mer evenings at night the wind drops to below 3 
miles /hr for at least 25% of the hrs, 28% in Aug. 
Best nocturnal breezes are from the S; the least 
from the N, E, & W. In the winter strongest winds 
come from the NW swinging clockwise around to 
SE with the least wind from the W & SW. Nocturnal 
breezes generally follow this same pattern but are 
generally later. Greatest storminess comes from 
the northward directions. However, heaviest storm 
ever recorded came from SE. (66 mph) Avy wind 
velocity is 8 mph, SE prevailing. Jul & Aug have 
lowest velocity, Mar highest. Prevailing direction 
is not consistent throughout yr. Sep thru Feb from 
NE; Mar thru Aug from SE. Intermittent land- 
sea breeze throughout yr—land strongest in winter, 
weakest in summer—reversal comes with sunrise 
& sunset with calm periods at time of shift. Sep 
& Oct are hurricane months. 
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N walls get only slight & raking 
sun May thru Aug in this lati- 
tude. 

(Max 15° N of E & W) 


Because wind pattern is influ- 
enced by local factors, architect 
should study micro-climate. 
House should be orientated to 
take max advantage of prevail- 
ing summer breezes. 

Axis of ventilation should gen- 
erally be N & S thru house. 
Windbreak should not be used 
for winter protection unless re- 
movable in summer. Vegetation 
should be placed parallel to wind 
axis. Off-axis planting should 
consist of high branching trees. 
Dead air pockets around house 
should be avoided. 


NE exposure, with thru ventila- 


tion, most desirable for bed- 


rooms. Place daytime 
room to take advantage of SE 
exposure. 


Design should be streamlined as 


much as possible to avoid block-| 


ing or deflecting breezes which 


might enter house. 
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SUN AND WIND ANALYSIS 


ROOF 


Roof should be designed 
to protect against intense 
heat (See recommendation 


under Thermal Analysis 


view to increasing summer comfort 


WALLS OPENINGS 


FOUNDATION 
& BASEMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Walls & openings should be designed mainly with 


(See recom- 


) mendation under Thermal Analysis) 


“Build house in the shade” by use of overhangs, 
galleries or verandas to shade walls & openings 


from summer sun angles. 


Max 
(Jun), (anges 92 
Check shadow lengths & 
design of overhangs. Note 
that these 


vertical angles & that azi- 


min 


are midday 


muths (horizontal angles 
“Sun Dial’) will 


affect sun penetration. 


—see 


Tie roof & overhangs se- 
curely to structure to re- 
sist storm winds. Pierced 
overhangs (& trellises) or 
those with removable 


‘shade panels will better 


‘resist high winds. 


solar height g3e} 


Openings should be placed 


hould be b d 
Structure shou e brace to take advantage of land- 


for hurricane pressure and . 
sea breeze cycle during 


strong winds. 


hed Provide removable shut- 


ordinar 
y summer months. 


Every month has 


winds over 30 mph. : 
Z ters for storm protection 


& storage for same. 


Design for brief sun under 
stilted upper quarters will 
help control mildew & 


odors. 


Open foundation or stilt 
ty pe basement above 
ground minimizes creation 
of strong negative pres- 
behind 


sures structure 


during hurricanes. 


Positive ventilation useful 
in shortening cooling lag 
between day & evening 
conditions during 
mer. 


sum- 


Solar heat may be used 
as source of domestic hot 
water during at least 5 
month period. Solar heat 
can supply main daytime 
heat requirements for fall, 
spring.& unclouded win- 
ter days. From Nov thru 
Mar 50% of daylight hrs 
will be useful for solar 
heat—8 to 12 days Nov 
thru Feb completely re- 
liable for solar heating; 
10 to 13 days useless. Un- 
reliability of solar source 
& need for evening heat 
in winter indicate that 
solar heating, if to be de- 
pended on, should have 
some means of storage. 


Ventilating fans should be 
located so as to augment 
natural flow of air. 

Dual system desirable, ex- 
hausting to N during day 


& to S during night. 
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AMOUNT OF 
PRECIPITATION 
AVERAGE MONTHLY TOTAL 
IN INCHES AND POSSIBLE 
EXTREMES RELATED TO 
MOISTURE EFFECTIVENESS 

D.= DRY 

H.= HUMID 

W= WET 

CHECK DRAINAGE AND 
IRRIGATION REQUIREMENTS 


le 


SNOWFALL 


AMOUNT OF SNOWFALL 
AVE. & MAX. TOTALS-OF- 
TEN WIN. MO. SNOWLES 


MAX. AMOUNT OF 
RAIN IN I-3 DAYS 


CLOUD-BURSTS IN _INS. 
OF ACCUMULATION ON 
WETTEST PERIOD EVER 


RECORDED FOR: 

FE} 24 Hours 

(EMM) 72 yours 

CHECK DRAIN CAPACITIES 
RUN-OFF AND EROSION 


RAINY DAYS 
AVERAGE RAINY 
DAYS 


CHECK WATER-TABLE & 
WATERPROOFNESS OF 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


HEAVY FOGS AND 
THUNDER-STORMS 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS 
CHECK LOCAL AREA FOGS 
AND LIGHTNING SAFETY 


Patess THAN ONE DAY 


JAN 


INCHES 


i 


TOM 


20 


TTT 


mn 


Do 


1.2 MOST 


4.5 AVER 


.6 LEAST 


INCHES 


s— 
4 

3 
ores 


r= 
iy 


2.8 MOST 


Ol AVER. 


INCHES 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY], * 


AVERAGE HOURLY PERCENT 
CHECK ALL POORLY VENTI- 
LATED COOLER AREAS FOR 
CONDENSATION — CORROSION 
MOLD —— DETERIORATION 


2) AND DISCOLORATION 


VAPOR PRESSURE 


AVERAGE AND EXTREMES IN 
MILLIMETERS OF MERCURY 
CHECK HUMAN COMFORT 
NORMAL VENTILATION 
SHOULQ BE+ RAISED ABOUT 
ONE MILE PER HOUR FOR 
EACH MM.HG. ABOVE [5 
SEE TEXT DETAILS 
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ZONE 


GENERAL INTERPRETATION 


GRAPE 


PRECIPITATION 


Avy, least & most precipitation has been recorded in 
past 75 yrs. Rainfall well distributed throughout yr, 
most in summer, least in late fall & winter. Moisture 
effectiveness scale is based on fact that evaporation 
is more rapid in warm weather than in cold. W-H-D 
levels show boundary lines as calculated from mean 
monthly temp. All months av humid normally suf- 
ficient for vegetation. Winters approach wetness. 
Considerable variation in rainfall in various yrs. 
Each month has been dry or wet. During abnor- 
mally dry summer weather short-rooted plants & 
grass may need occasional sprinkling. Jul, hottest 
month, always has 2’ or more of rain.* 


GRAPH M 
SNOWFALL 


Normally snowfall is restricted to a trace during 
each winter. Greatest recorded snowfall in any 
24-hr period, 5’. 


GRAPH N 
MAX RATE OF 
RAINFALL IN 
1PehORs) DAYS 


Heaviest amounts of rain that have ever been 
recorded. Highest in 1 day, Apr & Oct, about 147’. 
Accumulation rate in cloudbursts generally will 
not exceed 2’ in % hr or ¥%” in 5 min. 


GRAPH O 
RAINY DAYS 


Distribution of total rainfall of Graph L above. 
Most frequent rains in summer av 1 out of 2 days. 
Least rainy periods Apr, Oct & Nov, 1 rainy day in 
4, Winter has 1 rainy day in 3.* 


GRAPH P 
HEAVY FOGS 
& THUNDER- 

STORMS 


Av 16 heavy fogs a yr confined mostly to winter. 
Thunderstorms occur in every month of yr but 
most frequent in summer & occur about every other 
day at an av. They may accompany nearly all rains. 


GRAPH Q 


RELATIVE 
HUMIDITY 


DESIGN DATA BASED OM 


SITE AND ORIENTATION 
PLANTING 


INTERIOR PLAN « 


Provision must be made for 
quick disposal of rainwater. 

Outdoor living areas should in- 
of from 


clude places refuge 


rainstorms. 


To avoid retention of dampness, 
musty odors, etc., dense plant- 
ing should not be placed near 
walls. 

Location of structure on rising 
or built-up site is desirable for 
drainage. 

Plant freshly graded areas im- 
mediately to minimize enormous 
soil erosion losses if cloudburst 
strikes. 


Relative humidity expresses % of moisture in air 
as relative to what it could hold at any given 
temp. Therefore even though dewpt temp or vapor 
pressure rate may remain fairly constant through- 
out day, R.H. varies inversely with temp. Generally 
R.H. is highest in cool of night & lowest in heat 
of day. Consideration of R.H. is most important in 
respect to vegetation, moisture pick-up, building 
materials, house furnishings, summer basement 
moisture, fungus mold growth, attic dryness & 
winter interior dryness, etc. R.H. varies throughout 
yr from about 55 to 65 during day to about 85 at 
night. 


GRAPH R 


Vapor pressure expresses force exerted by mole- 


cules of water vapor in atmosphere as well as those 
escaping or accumulating in process of evapora- 
tion or condensation. It is much more useful factor 
than relative humidity for determining heat ex- 
change between atmosphere & surfaces differing in 
temp, such as sweat evaporating from human skin 
or water drying from heated walls, or condensa- 
tion on cold windowpanes, etc. When vapor pres- 
sure rises above about 15 mm of mercury at temps 
in A-2 Hot Zone, or A-3 Warm Zone, there is a 
sensation of discomfort & tendency to sweat under 
some conditions of sedentary occupations. Vapor 
pressure in 20’s becomes almost unbearable with- 
out breeze, while those below 10 cause sensation of 
chilliness even at room temps in 70’s. From yearly 
summary note that 25%/yr vapor pressure is 
in extremely uncomfortable zone above 20 & for 
next 25% it is still high enough to require ventila- 
tion for comfort. During winter months vapor 
pressure avs about right for human comfort, but 
occasionally sufficiently low to cause desication of 
heated interiors.* 


Summer comfort depends on 
minimizing higher vapor pres- 
sures. Only natural means is a 
breeze to hasten evaporation. 
Emphasize orientation & plant- 
ing for breeze capture in all 


planning. 


High night humidity in summer’ 
emphasizes need for well venti. - 
lated bedrooms. Greatest de-: 
sign problem is to assure com- : 
fortable sleeping conditions. , 
Provision may be made for out- - 
door sleeping in screened porches | 
with wide overhangs for rain: 
protection. 

Constant ventilation also serves; 
to protect against mildew. 


Vapor proof storage closets are: 


desirable, 


SE eels See PL eee RSE 


*See footnotes, page 32. 
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ROOF WALLS 


MOISTURE ANALYSIS 


OPENINGS 


FOUNDATION 
& BASEMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Roof should have wide 
eaves & ample gutters to 
protect walls & ground 
near house from rain. 
Wide overhangs will per- 
mit windows & doors to 
remain open during rain- 
storms. 


Valleys, crickets, wall openings must be carefully flashed to avoid infiltration 
of water into structure. No freezing action to be feared but quick deterioration 
of materials through heat & dampness causing accelerated development of mold, 


rot & corrosion. 


Excessive rainfall causes 


high water-table. Base- 
ments are undesirable. 
Grading & foundations 


should be designed to pre- 
vent accumulation of 
water under or near struc- 
ture. 

Paved apron around 
house, if shaded, would 
be desirable protection 
from mud & damp ground. 


Gutters, downspouts, etc. 
should be designed to 
carry off 1/7 of water in 
10 minutes & 544” to an 
extreme of 14” in a day. 


Design house with controllable daylighting so that 
interiors may be adequately lighted on dark & 
rainy days. Sunlight may be too brilliant on clear 


days. 


Materials for roof, walls & interior structure must 
be selected for resistance against mold, fungus, rust, 
& termites. Structure should be designed to eliminate 
possibilities for mold formation & rust. 

Corrosive materials should be avoided & if used must 
be kept well painted. Wood surfaces must be kept 
well painted, with mildew-resistant paint. 

Wall & roof materials should have low thermal con- 
ductivity. Consider reflective finishes. 


Ample openings & free 
air movement reduce in- 
terior humidity & protect 
against mold. Avoid ac- 
cumulation of stagnant 
air. 

Proportion of openings to 
wall should be large. 
Opening where possible 
should go from floor to 
ceiling. 
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High humidity, combined 
with high earth temp 
(about 70°) in summer, 
make underground areas 
unusable for living or 
storage. 

All living quarters should 
be kept well above grade. 
Placing house on. stilts 
may . be considered as 
means of increasing air- 
flow. 
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Artificial irrigation not 
needed. Supplemental 
moisture can be supplied 
in dryest 


from hose 


periods. 


electric 
during 


Provide adequate 
lighting for use 
dark days. 


Positive lightning protec- 


tion is desirable. 


Artificial ventilation & 


mechanical air-condition- 


ing is desirable during 
warm months. 

Mechanical dehumidifica- 
tion is desirable except in 


mid-winter. 
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FOOTNOTES FOR DESIGN DATA CHARTS 


GENERAL INTERPRETATION 

Zone represents 30% of hrs of Jun, Jul & Aug (7 hrs per 
day). This zone is critical from design viewpoint & 
architect’s main objective should be to provide maximum 
comfort during this period. Architect must strive to re- 
duce heat load from sun. 


89% of all temps fall in this & zone below. (Typical sum- 
mer night condition.) 


Dec is coldest month with 16% of hrs in this zone. 


Daily range of temp almost same winter & summer, av 
about 15°, i.e. temp at 4 P.M. will drop approx 15° 
during night until just before sunrise. 


Ay annual heat requirement for entire yr is approx equal 
to requirement in Chicago for Jan alone. 


Usual expected precipitation about 60’. In dryest yr 
figure may drop to 30/7, in wettest rise to 86/7. Nov & 
Oct are usually dryest months. Jul is wettest month. 
Climate is characteristically humid, bordering on wet. 


Rain occurs on about 120 days during yr. Nearly half of 
days in Jun, Jul, Aug have rain. 


Summer rains, mainly of cloudburst type; winter rains 
are of cyclonic character, steady & protracted. 


‘Mildly oppressive weather may occur even in Jan. 


REFERENCES ON CLIMATOLOGY 


As reported in the BULLETIN, The 
Building Research Advisory Board con- 
ducted a Research Correlation Confer- 
ence on “Weather & the Building In- 
dustry” in Washington last January. 


The complete proceedings of this con- 
ference have now been published in a 
160-page, illustrated, paper covered book 
which is reviewed on page 38. It is 
available for $3.50 from B.R.A.B., Di- 
vision of Engineering & Industrial Re- 
search, National Research Council, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


A bibliography prepared for this con- 
ference is reprinted (in part) below. It 
will be continued in the next issue. 


Accelerated Weathering of Bituminous Ma- 
terials 

B. Weetman. American Society for Test- 

ing Materials, Proceedings, Vol. 43, p. 1154- 
1164, 1943. 


Accelerated Weathering Tests 
H. L. Young. American Dyestuffs Reporter, 
Vol. 32, p. 500-501, November 22, 1943. 


Accelerated Weathering Tests of Mineral- 
Surfaced Asphalt Shingles 
Hubert R. Snoke and Braxton E. Gallup. 
RP1002 in U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
Journal of Research, Vol. 18, No. 6, p. 669- 
681, June 1937. 


Accelerated Weathering Tests of Paints 
Engineering, Vol. 167, p. 285-286, March 
1949. 


Accelerated Weathering Tests of Soldered 
and Tinned Sheet Copper 
RP 422 in the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
Journal of Research, Vol. 8, No. 3, p. 365-379, 
March 1932. 


ACRMA Equipment Standards 

Air Conditioning and Refrigerating Ma- 
chinery Association. 1946 Edition and 1949 
Supplement thereto. 
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ACRMA’s Application Engineering Stand- 
ards for Air Conditioning for Comfort 
Air Conditioning and Refrigerating Ma- 
chinery Association. The cooling load esti- 
mate forms in recommended Standard 120 
(Room Air Conditioners) and 220 (Self- 
Contained Air Conditioners) ; Section 7 and 
Table 1 in recommended Standard 530 
(Water Cooling Towers). 


Accumulation of Moisture in Walls of 
Frame Construction During Winter 
Exposure 

Charles G. Weber and Robert C. Reichel. 

U. S. Bureau of Standards. BMS 93. 1942. 


American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers Guide 


Analysis of Summer Weather Data in the 
United States 
J. C. Albright, ASHVE., Vol. 45, 1939, p. 
397-430. 


An Analysis of Winter Temperatures for 
120 Cities 
C. M. Humphreys, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Bulletin. 


Application of the Climate Control Proj- 
ect to Architectural Design and Re- 
search 

Walter A. Taylor, New York, House Beau- 

tiful, 1949. 


Application of Summer Weather Data in 
Design 
John Everetts, Jr, ASHVE Trans., Vol. 
45, 1939, p. 398-440. 


Architects Heed Climatic Conditions 
Tycos, Vol. 20, p. 107, July 1930. 


Atlas of American Agriculture 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Part 
2 on Climate. Section A on Precipitation 
and Humidity and Section B on Temperature, 
Sunshine and Wind. 
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Atlas of Climatic Types in the United 
States 1900-1939 

C. W. Thornthwaite. 

ences and 96 colored maps, mostly showing 
six climate zones from superhumid to arid. 


Building for Daylight 


Contains 135 refer- 


Sheppard, Richard and Wright, Hilton. 
1948, The MacMillan Company, New York. 


Building Materials and Structures Reports — 


National Bureau of Standards. 


’ Calculation of Solar Radiation and the 


Solar Heat Load on Man 
W. H. Klein, 
5:119-129, August 1948. 


Climate Control 
House Beautiful, Vol. 91, p. 129-177, Octo- 
ber 1949. 


Climate Control Can Save You Money 
M. Colean, House Beautiful, Vol. 91, p. 
145, October 1949. 


Climatic Effects on the Corrosion of Steel 
J. Dearden, Iron and Steel Institute, 
Journal, Vol. 159, p. 241-246, July 1948. 


Climate Control Forum Objective of House 
Beautiful Magazine 
E. Gordon, Heating & Ventilating, Vol. 46, 
p. 106, October 1949. 


Climate and House Design 

J. W. Drysdale, Australia, Australia Com- 
monwealth Experimental Building Station, 
Bulletin No. 3, June, 1947. 


Climate and House Design, Physiological 
Consideration 
J. W. Drysdale, March 1948. Australia, 
Department of Works and Housing, Com- 
monwealth Experiment Building Station. 
(Duplicated Document No. 25, U. S. Weather 
Bureau.) 


(To be continued) 
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Journal of Meteorology : 


Daylighting 


4.1.4, Lue 


A.I.A. 1950 Convention Symposium II: Light & Illumination | 


Abstract of address by R. L. BIESELE, JR 


Methodist University, 


66 HE ARCHITECT is essentially a 
creator of environments... 
Daylight is a major factor in 

most visual environments... ” 

Daylighting design requires correla- 

tion of source, orientation, window de- 

sign & placement, glazing & light con- 
trol devices, room interior decoration & 
arrangement & characteristics of visual 
tasks. “To these must be added struc- 
tural, ventilation & esthetic factors. 
Two basic problems: (1) Sufficient 
quantity of light, proper direction & ac- 

ceptable uniformity thruout space; (2) 

Control of light & window brightness to 

limit visual field brightness. 

Visual task: For large amounts of light 

& long visual tasks it is important to 

have narrow range of visual field bright- 

nesses. Smaller details & lower con- 
trasts require more light. Daylight de- 
signs using sky alone can use large 
window areas with relatively little 
shielding. Weather Bureau data on 
number of cloudy & clear days are mis- 
leading—wmost overcast skies are brighter. 
Sun exposures require design for sky 
alone as well as sun & sky together, par- 
ticularly E & W elevations. Adjustable 
control devices desirable. Accurate solar 
computations not usually necessary— 
use diagrams, tables & graphs. 
Orientation: Northlight is _ stable 
without controls. SE or SW gives 
equable distribution of daylight & max 
annual hours of sun for all elevations. 


Window design & placement: 


(1) Single wall windows: Carry 
windowhead as close to ceiling as pos- 
sible & keep room width less than 2X 
height of windowhead. Ceiling sloping 
up toward window wall will give better 
light without materially increasing cub- 
age. Directional, sidewall lighting 1s 


desirable when 3-dimensional modelling 
is important to perception. 


(2) Bi-lateral windows: Vertical win- 

dows in opposite walls of a wide room 
improve uniformity of distribution & in- 
crease intensities. 
_ (3) Monitors: For very wide build- 
ings, monitors with vertical windows in 
opposite sides increase uniformity of 
illumination. 

(4) Clerestory windows: Half-moni- 
tors or clerestories assist in uniformity of 
illumination where wide room must be 
lighted from one side only. 

(5) Saw-teeth: For very wide floor 
areas—affords method of getting day- 
light to interior. Light is unidirectional 
compared with monitor, & for some ap- 
plications shadows might be detrimental. 

(6) Sloping windows: More sky area 
will be effective through sloping windows 
& an increase in initial illumination will 
be obtained. Increased collection of 
dirt & dust on such sloping windows may 
nullify initial increase in illumination. 

(7) Skylights: (virtually horizontal 
windows) Even more efficient initally 
because of greater sky area subtended, 
but dirt again largely nullifies gain. 
Greater accumulation of dust is com- 
monly on protected under-surface, rather 
than outside, because of washing effect 
of rain. 


Daylight controls: 

(1) Shading devices: 

e Overhangs reduce solar heat gain 

e White underside desirable 

e Should not project beyond extension of 
diagonal from inside lower corner of 
room to windowhead to avoid reducing 
effective glass area 

e Vertical screens are useful shield 
against sky glare but may become a 
source of glare themselves 

e Shades: Center doublehung arrange- 
ment preferred because most effective 
top area can often be left unshaded. 


(1) Single Wall 
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(2) Bilateral 
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Consulting Engineer, National Director I.E.S. 


e Draperies have disadvantage of cover- 
ing entire height of window 


(2) Diffusing devices: 


e Glasses: Patterned glass often too 
bright when sunlit & needs louvers or 
blinds for control. Do not rely on 
either glass or block for glare-reduc- 
ing on sun exposures. 

Shades or draperies: Translucent fab- 
rics are effective & attractive means of 
diffusing light. (Some drapery fabrics — 
have unpleasant color when trans- 
mitting light & shadows of hems may 
be unattractive. Lining such materials 
makes them too opaque for light diffu- 
sion. ) 
Diffusing screens: Vranslucent fabric 
panels to shield upper part of window 
are effective for some daylighting con- 
ditions (developed for ‘Texas class- 
rooms). Now available commercially, 
made of glass cloth on aluminum 
frame. 


(3) Refracting devices: 


e Prismatic glass sheet & block redirect — 
light but brightness in sunlight re- 
quires study. Sheet should be used 
only on upper panels of windows on 
non-sun exposures. Mortar joints of 
block give slight louvering effect & 
reduce brightness (& total transmis- 
sion). 


(4) Reflecting devices: 


e Ground: Light-colored pavements, 
walks, & driveways near windows can 
increase interior light by reflection 
(but must be avoided when they also 
increase solar heat gain). : 

e Building elements: Projections under 
windows, roofs & parapets under moni- 
tors, saw-teeth or clerestory windows, 
other wings of building & other build- 
ings may afford desirable reflections. 


a 


(3) Monitors 
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High 
either H or V, fixed building elements 
or small adjustable controls can be ef- 
fective reflecting devices. 


e Louvers: reflectance louvers, 


Recommended room surface reflectances 
(classrooms, offices, factories ) 


Ceilings © 80-85 % 
Walls 50-60% 
Floor 15-30% 
Tackboards 50-60% 
Chalkboard 15-20% 
Desktops 35-50% 


Other parts of furniture & trim 30-40% 


Room arrangement: No person should 
have a window area within 50° of his 
line of sight & he should not shadow his 
own work. 

Correlation of daylight & artificial: 
variability of daylight & evening use of 
space require reinforcement by artificial 
light for uniform illumination. Areas re- 
mote from windows may be helped by 
asymmetrical fixture layout or switch- 
ing for light control independent of 
areas near windows. (Full & precise 
automatic control is not considered suc- 
cessful because of overaction, for instance 
on a day with many small clouds.) 


What's ahead—Recommendations : 


@ Design with large unobstructed win- 
dow areas for easy alteration as tech- 
niques of daylighting change 

e Provide for ready attachment of spe- 
cial control media, inside & outside, for 
future installation if not used imme- 
diately. 

e Watch following improvements: 
Optical control: New glass or com- 
bination of materials 
Reflectors: New uses of specular 
stainless steel, Alzak aluminum, etc. 
Diffusers: Translucent screens, vene- 
tian blinds. 

e Esthetic integration of daylight design 

& control with building design. 


REFRACTION 


e Constant dynamic variation of daylight 
is intrinsic & may fill a real need of 
mankind. 
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(4) Clerestories 
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Architectural Exhibit of Hospitals 
AT THE 


52nd Annual Convention 
OF THE 


American Hospital Association 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey, September 18-21, 1950 


3 Rae AmerIcAN Hospirat AssociaTION will 
hold its annual convention in Atlantic City, 
September 18-21, 1950. Judging from past experi- 
ence, attendance will be in the neighborhood of 8,000, 
including hospital administrators, representatives of 
hospital boards of trustees, women’s auxiliary or- 
ganizations and personnel of state agencies respon- 
sible for administration of the federal hospital sur- 
vey and construction act and other hospital per- 
sonnel. 


Architects are invited to submit exhibits of hos- 
pital structures in accordance with the following 
conditions: 


~-PROGRAM 
ELIGIBILITY 


All entries shall be submitted by registered archi- 
tects and shall depict voluntary,- governmental or 
private hospital buildings for in-patient care, erected 
or under contract for erection, in the United States or 
United States Territories and possessions, or the 
Dominion of Canada, since January 1, 1945. Eligibility 
is not limited to members of The American Institute 
of Architects. 


MANDATORY RULES OF SUBMISSION 


NUMBER OF ENTRIES 

A maximum of three projects may be submitted by 
any one architect, or architectural firm. 

Each ‘exhibitor may submit a maximum of one 


model and three double mounts, but two single mounts 
may be substituted for each double mount allowed. 


ENTRY Architectural Exhibit—52nd Convention 
American Hospital Association 


BLANK 
Atlantic City, September 18-21, 1950 
lee lane tomsn bitte Single Mounts (Fee $15 each) 
sie Double Mounts (Fee $30 each) 
ee ee Models (Fee $25 each) 
SUMO | eee eee ee es eset cas ao eso eeee peace ences cceczsnscenentenansensaerasenss 
ANBAR. cpek cee er er  E eoeE OS ES eOe PeD 


Mounts 

All entries other than models (drawings and photo- 
graphs), shall be on rigid single mounts 30/7 x 40’ 
or double size mounts 40/7 x 60’. 

Each project shall be displayed on not more than 
two single mounts or one double mount. 

Composition may be vertical or horizontal. Two 
mounts for one building may be arranged one vertical, 
one horizontal. The composition shall be at the dis- 
cretion of the entrant, provided that mandatory re- 
quirements are met. 


PLANS 

Site plan and principal floor plans shall be shown 
legibly and accurately at scale, with numerical or 
graphic indication of scale. Blueprints or reproduc- 
tions of working drawings are not acceptable for any 
part of display. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Exterior—A minimum of two photographs which to- 
gether shall show all principal exposed sides of the 
building. 

Interior—A minimum of ove photograph showing a 
typical patient corridor, patient room, operating room 
or other area intended for patient care. 

Photographs shall be monotone, matt finish, sizes at 
the discretion of entrant. The objective is to evaluate 
the building, not to reward a photographer’s skill in 
concentrating on photogenic compositions. 


RENDERED DRAWINGS OF EXTERIORS 

Rendered elevations or perspectives may be sub- 
stituted for photographs only for uncompleted projects 
which are under contract for erection. Where a 
model is presented, exterior elevations or perspectives 
of uncompleted projects are not mandatory. 


This blank should be sent to: 
American Hospital Association. Atten: George Bugbee 
18 E. Division St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


To be received not later than August 10, 1950. 


Remittancemherevwith pcre eee eee 


Payable to: American Hospital Association 


, Architect 


Exhibit applications will be accepted up to the limitations of Meeting Hall D facilities. Priority will be given 


in the order that entries are mailed. 
exhibits cannot be accommodated. 


Every effort will be made to notify applicants as soon as possible if their 


MopeE.s 

Models will be received for exhibition. Models 
must be of reasonably durable construction. mounted 
on a rigid base, having an area of not more than 15 
sq. ft. 


DescripTIveE Data FoR EAacH BUILDING—ON 
Face oF Mount or Base oF MopEL 
Name and location of hospital. Name of Architect. 
Name of Owner. Name of General Contractor. 
Gross cubage of the entire structure calculated in 
accordance with A.I.A. Standard Method, A.I.A. 
Document No. 239. 
Gross sq. ft. of floor area inside exterior walls. 
Designed bed capacity. — 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 

Special program requirements—special or unusual 
conditions of site or problem. 

Technical data including: Type of construction— 
Materials—Mechanical systems and supply sys- 
tems (including mechanical transportation and 
special piping arrangements). 

Cost exclusive of land, landscaping and fees. 

This supplementary information shall be limited to 
three typewritten pages 8% x 11, which shall be 
securely bound together and attached to face of the 
mount or base of model. 


SCREENING JURY 


The American Hospital Association reserves the 
right to withhold from exhibition entries deemed to be 
unsuitable in facilities provided or in architectural 
character, upon the advice of the Screening Jury. The 
Jury appointed by the American Hospital Association 
shall consist of at least three members of A.I.A. experi- 
enced in hospital design, and two non-architect hospital 
administrators representing the American Hospital 
Association. 


PRIORITY 


Because exhibits must be limited to the number that 
can be hung in Meeting Hall D, the American Hospital 
Association reserves the right to reject entries re- 
ceived in excess of exhibit capacity. Priority will be 
given in the order that entry blanks are mailed, as 
determined by postmark. If any entries are received 
in excess of exhibit capacity, they will be immediately 
returned. 


CLOSING DATE 


All entries must be received by midnight, Sept. 13. 


FEES 


Each exhibitor shall pay fees as follows: 
Mounts: $15 for each single mount displayed; $30 
for each double mount displayed. 
Models: $25 for each model displayed. 
Exhibition fees will be remitted to entrants whose 
entries for any reason are not exhibited. 


ASSIGNMENT OF EXHIBIT SPACE 


The American Hospital Association reserves the 
right to assign exhibit space. The American Hospital 
Association will arrange to have the necessary back- 
walls fitted into the room for display of the exhibit, 
and will provide the necessary tables for the exhibit 
of models. Adequate general illumination will be 
provided. No special individual lighting effects per- 
mitted. Insofar as possible multiple exhibits by one 
architect or firm will be grouped together. 


SUPERVISION 


The American Hospital Association will provide a 
representative experienced in hospital design to super- 
vise the unpacking and placing of exhibits. This 
supervisor will be on hand during the entire period of 
the exhibition to answer questions and interpret 
various aspects of the exhibit. The supervisor will 
oversee the dismantling and re-packing of exhibit. 
The necessary labor involved in this work will be paid 
for by the American Hospital Association. 


SHIPPING 


Entries are to be shipped only via Parcel Post or 
R’way Express Agency, fully prepaid, to: 

Architectural Exhibit, American Hospital Associa- 
tion, Meeting Hall D—Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 

Marked: For delivery September 12 to 14. All en- 
tries will be re-shipped to exhibitors on or before 
Sept. 25, via R’way Exp. Agency, collect. Each inbound 
shipment shall show insured value for use on return. 
Original container shall be constructed for return ship- 
ping use. 


LIABILITY AND INSURANCE 


The A.H.A. or the Auditorium management or any 
officers or staff members will not be responsible for 
the safety of the property of the exhibitors from 
theft, damage by fire, accident, or other causes, but 
will use reasonable care to protect the exhibitors from 
such loss and will have watchmen on duty during all 
periods when the exhibit is not operating. ~ Exhibitors 
wishing to insure their exhibits must do so at their 
own expense. 


‘rotecting 
Openings 


Moving Stairway Floor 


The recently issued new edition of 
ne NFPA Building Exits Code, ap- 
roved as American Standard by the 
\SA, contains two alternate methods of 
rotecting moving stairway floor open- 
ags. 

These are a rolling shutter method 
nd a spray nozzle method. 

Under the Code automatic self-clos- 


ng rolling shutters that completely en-— 


lose the top of each moving stairway are 
ermissible if they meet the specifications 
rovided in the Code. This method is 
‘ot acceptable, however, between base- 
nents and street floors. 

_ The spray nozzle method includes an 
utomatic smoke or fire detection sys- 
em, and spray nozzles must be of the 
ypen type and produce a solid conical 
pray pattern. “They must be capable of 
ompletely covering floor openings with 
. dense spray delivering 2% gallons of 
vater per square foot per minute through 
he floor opening. ‘The water supply 
nust be separate from that for auto- 
natic sprinklers. 


Reinforcement of Hoilow-Core Doors 


The National Contract Hardware As- 
ciation calls attention to the absence 
of sufficient reinforcement for many 
ypes of hardware in the average hollow- 
ore door. 

The manufacturers of hollow-core 
loors are willing to install such rein- 
forcement if advised in time. 

Architects should make provisions in 
heir specifications for the reinforcement 
required for locks, doors closers, kick 
slates, push plates, and other special 
1ardware. 


New Council Member 


The Producers’ Council announces 
he following new member: 


Nelson Stud Welding Division, Mor- 
ton Gregory Corporation, 1603 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Jack Godley, National Representative. 


New Member of Technical Committee 


Frederic Arden Pawley, Research Sec- 
retary of the Department of Education 
ind Research, has been appointed Alter- 
vate to the Technical Secretary as In- 
stitute Representative on the American 
Lumber Standards Committee. 


[The Amsterdam International Congress 


An announcement of the 20th Inter- 
yational Congress for Housing and 
Town Planning states that this gathering 
s to be held in Amsterdam, August 27- 
September 2, 1950, under the auspices 
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of the International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning. 

Four general sessions will be devoted 
to discussion of housing associations, 
political and economic obstacles, pre- 
fabrication and new techniques and re- 
lation of town and country planning to 
industry. Study groups are planned 
on standards, recreation, residential pop- 
ulation, special dwellings, rural com- 
munities, education, housing manage- 
ment and building cost reduction. 

An international exhibition is pro- 
posed on the theme, “Progress in Housing 
and Town Planning During the Past 
Four Years.” 

There will also be tours and visits in 
and around Amsterdam, The Hague, 
Rotterdam and the Wieringermeer, one 
of the Zuiderzee polders reclaimed once 
more after flooding during the war. 
Post-congress tours are planned for the 
four days following the meetings and 
tentatively include Hilversum, Utrecht, 
Arnhem, Nymegen and Eindhoven. 

It is suggested that anyone interested 
in attending the congress write the De- 
partment of Education and Research, 
A.1.A., for details of application and hotel 
registration requests, etc. Members of 
The Institute who can arrange to attend 
at their own expense may look forward 
to certification as delegates of The A.I.A. 


Chapter Representatives for Collaboration 
with the Department of Education and 
Research 


Some five years ago, on recommenda- 
tion of the Technical Secretary, The 
Executive Committee approved the ap- 
pointment, by the President on the rec- 
ommendation of Chapter Presidents, of 
Chapter Representatives for Collabora- 
tion with the Department of Education 
and Research. 

It was the purpose of these appoint- 
ments to establish contacts in the several 
Chapters with architects particularly in- 
terested in the practical and technical 
phases of architectural practice. 

Through these representatives it is 
possible to secure a cross-section of opin- 
ion concerning matters of interest to 
the profession, The Joint Committee of 
The Institute and The Producers’ 
Council, which is affiliated with The 
Institute, and the Department of Edu- 
cation and Research. 

They also constitute an_ effective 
nation-wide group which can be helpful 
in promoting the participation of The 
Institute in the development of codes, 
standards, and related subjects, and of 
assistance in advancing the interests of 
the profession generally. 
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The following are Representatives for 
Collaboration with the Department 
of Education and Research: 


Alabama Soc. of Archts. 
Paul Willis Hofferbert 


Albany Harry E. Rodman 
Arizona Lew Place 
Arkansas Ralph O. Mott 
Augusta F. Arthur Hazard 
Baltimore Howard Griffith Hall 
Baton Rouge O. J. Baker 
Bronx Samuel A. Hertz 
Brooklyn Adolph Mertin 


Buffalo-Western N. Y. 

James S. Whitman 
Archie N. Schaeffer 
Max J. Heinberg 

Frank H. Day 


Central Illinois 
Central Louisiana 
Central New York 
Central Pennsylvania 
Dirck Huibert Grootenboer 
Central Texas 
Werner W. Dornberger 
Central Valley of Calif. 
Harry J. Devine 


Chicago Charles G. Rummel 
Cincinnati Edgar D. Tyler 
Cleveland Milo Holdstein 
Colorado Roland L. Linder 
Columbus Howard Dwight Smith 
Connecticut J. Gerald Phelan 
Dallas J. Murrell Bennett 
Dayton (Appointment Pending) 
Daytona Beach G. Medwin Peek 
Delaware Erling G. Dollar 
Detroit John C. Thornton 
Duluth (Appointment Pending) 
East Bay Keith E. Ponsford 
E] Paso James E. Monroe 


Frank F. Smith 
Archie G. Parish 


Eastern Ohio 
Florida Central 
Florida North Central 
(Appointment Pending) 
Guy C. Fulton 
R. De Camp Weakley 


Florida North 
Florida South 


Fort Worth Preston M. Geren 
Georgia Ernest D. Ivey 
Hawaii William Mark Potter 
Houston Hiram A. Salisbury 


Indiana Soc. of Archts. 
J. Lloyd Allen 


Iowa J. Woolson Brooks 
Kansas Ed Forsblom 
Kansas City, Mo. Ralph E. Myers 
Kentucky Ossian P. Ward 


Long Island Society 
Lawrence J. Lincoln 


Maine John Howard Stevens 
Massachusetts James H. Mooney 
Minneapolis Oscar T. Lang 
Minnesota Harold H. Crawford 
Mississippi N. W. Overstreet 
Montana Chandler C. Cohagen 
Nebraska Archts’ Assoc. 


Josiah Dow Sandham 
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Leham Ashmead Ferris 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 
Maurice E. Witmer 


Robert J. L. Cadien 


New Jersey 
Hugo Zehmer 


New Mexico 
New Orleans 
(Appointment Pending) 

Lessing W. Williams 

Anthony Lord 
Samuel G. Wiener 
Arthur P. Coon 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Louisiana 
Northeastern Penna. 
Northern California 

(Appointment Pending) 
Northwestern Penna. 


William W. Meyers 


Oklahoma John Wesley Robb 
Oregon Irving Gardner Smith 
Palm Beach Maurice E. Holley 
Pasadena A. C, Zimmerman 
Philadelphia Beryl Price 
Pittsburgh R. J. Brocker 
Queens Guerino Salerni 


Oresto di Saia 
Joseph C. Goddeyne 


Rhode Island 
Saginaw Valley 


St. Louis Austin E. Fitch 
St. Paul Thomas F. Ellerbe 
San Diego William P. Lodge 


Rafael H. Lake 


San Joaquin 


John Frederic Murphy 
South Carolina John A. McPherson 
South Georgia Walter P. Marshall 
Southern California 

J. Norman Hunter 


Santa Barbara 


Southern Illinois 

(Appointment Pending) 
Spokane Harry C. Weller 
Staten Island Soc. of Archts. 

Kenneth W. Milnes 
Benjamin F. McMurry 
Nat W. Hardy 
W. L. Bradshaw 


‘Tennessee 
Texas Coastal Bend 
Texas Panhandle 
Toledo Alfred A. Hahn 
Utah Raymond L. Evans 
Vermont Assoc. of Archts. 

Ernest L. Erickson 
Virginia Stanislaw J. Makielski 
Washington-Metropolitan 

Kelsey Young Saint 
Washington State Clare Moffitt 
Western Michigan 
Louis Clifton Kingscott 
(Appointment Pending) 

Walter F. Martens 

Westchester William C. Stohldrier 
Wisconsin Archts’ Assoc. Leigh Hunt 
Wyoming CAW = shavers} r 


West Texas 
West Virginia 


Technical Bibliography 


Who Pays For Street and Utility Installa- 
tions in New Residential Areas? 


Urban Land Institute, 1737 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 8 pp. 
8% x 11. $2.00. 

Technical Bulletin No. 13 contains 
the results of a canvass of 178 cities with 
a population of 50,000 or more to de- 
termine the municipal policy with respect 
to the subject title of the Bulletin. A 

8% return was obtained from cities in 
34 states. 

These returns are analyzed and pre- 
sented in detailed form and provide in- 
formative data of concern to the munici- 
palities, suburban counties of the coun- 
try, and the land developer who is pro- 
viding the homes and community facili- 
ties for our urban population, 


Building Research Advisory Board, Na- 
tional Research Council, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, 
DC: 


“Weather and The Building Indus- 
try” 100 pp. illus. 814 x 11. $3.50. 
The Proceedings of the Board’s re- 
search correlation Conference provide an 
unusual collection of papers by men 
whose names have top rank in building 
technology and the weather sciences. 
The editor found these papers so in- 
teresting and full of meaning that no 
attempt was made to condense them. 
They provide a remarkably complete 
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summary of what is known about clima- 
tology today and its relationship to the 
building industry. In addition, they con- 
tain penetrating analyses of research in 
building materials and equipment by men 
who know the entire field. 


STANDARDS AVAILABLE 


The National Bureau of Standards an- 
nounces the availability of the following: 
Copies may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Stamps not accepted): 


Commercial Standard CS122-49. Western 
Softwood Plywood. 10¢ 
This Standard covers eight grades each of 
Interior Type and Exterior Type Western 
Softwood Plywood; a laminated board for 
paneling, sheathing, cabinet work, and many 
structural Includes tests, standard 
tolerances, reinspection rules, 
nomenclature and definitions. 


uses. 


sizes and 


Simplified Practice Recommendation 198- 
50. Wire Rope. 10¢ 
Lists stock items of different types of wire 
rope for various uses that currently have 
the greatest usage. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS 


American Standard Graphical Symbols for 
Heat-Power Apparatus. ASA Z32.2.6- 
1950 35¢ 

The American Standards Association, 70 

East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. has ap- 
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proved this Standard, developed for the use 
on drawings of architects, engineers an 
contractors. Only those symbols about whic 
there was. nationwide consensus were in- 
cluded. There are still some symbols tha 
are used in a particular section of the coun- 
try but are not nationally recognized. 


American Standard Specification for Rigi 
Steel Conduit Zinc Coated. C80. 1- 
1950. 50¢ 


American Standard Specification for Rigid 
Steel Conduit Enameled. C80.2-1950. 50¢ 


American Standard Specification for Elec- 
trical Metallic Tubing Zinc Coated. 
C80.3-1950. 35¢ 

The above specifications cover the require- 

ments for rigid steel conduit and electrical 
metallic tubing (steel) for use as raceway 
for the wires or cables of an electrical system. 
The specifications also cover conduit coupi+ 
ings, elbows, bends, and nipples; and elbows; 
and bends for electrical metallic tubing. The} 
specifications are based on provisions re~ 
quired by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Ine., 
and the National Bureau of Standards. 


Warm Air Perimeter Heating 

National Warm Air Heating and Air Conn 
ditioning Association, 145 Public Square, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 12 pp. 8%” x 11% 
Illus. 60¢. j 

A bulletin illustrating and describing a syss 
tem of warm-air perimeter heating designed 
for small, single-story houses without base= 
ments. 


Swimming Pool Drainage Products 


Manual SP3. Josam Manufacturing Com: 
pany, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 33 pp. 84%” x 
fiero Liss 


A catalog illustrating and describing var 
ious types of swimming and wading-pools| 
and accessory facilities, with details of pools 
water supply and circulation; and drainage 
equipment. 


Grease Interception 

Manual “B.” Josam Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 12 pp. 834” x 11”. Illus. 

A catalog illustrating and describing grease 
interception with recommended methods fo 
determining capacities of equipment requinay 
to meet various conditions. 


1950 Edition ASHVE GUIDE 

American Society of Heating and Ventilat 
ing Engineers, 51 Madison Ave., New Yor 
10, N. Y. 1024 pp. 6” x 9” bound. $7.50. 

The 28th Edition of this authoritative ana 
comprehensive reference manual on heatin 
ventilating and air conditioning is now avail 
able. The 50 chapters of technical dat: 
have been rearranged in seven groups fo 
convenient reference. An extensive cross 
index and a 396-page catalog of the lates 
products are also included. 
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INCE THE WAR, the firm of Lawrie 
| & Green, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
~~ has used Modular Coordination in 
the execution of a large variety of work. 
Their drafting force has been well in- 
doctrinated in the simple principles which 
are involved, modular materials have 
been specified, the office of Lawrie & 
Green is reaping the benefits of dimen- 
sional coordination. 

In the drafting-room, they have found 
that Modular Coordination immensely 
simplifies dimensioning: All fractions 


are eliminated; these need appear only: 


on the large-scale details. Furthermore, 
layout dimensions are no longer slave 
to the actual dimensions of components. 
With Modular Coordination, one can 
be sure of the validity of an over-all 
dimension without adding up a string of 
fractions. And, says a senior draftsman, 
“As long as you place your steel properly 


Above: Perspective view; 
Below: East elevation 


American Legion and World War Memorial 


Building, Palmyra, Pennsylvania 
LAWRIE & GREEN, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


(the average adjustment required being 
one inch, two being the very maximum) 
and set your over-all properly, every- 
thing else works out. I wouldn’t think 
any more of working any other way.” 
When construction is of brick, they find 
it essential to keep modular brick scales 
available to the draftsmen; charts are 
hung on the drafting-room walls. New 
draftsmen, they find, have no trouble 
with Modular Coordination, once they 
accept the concept of dimensioning to an 
imaginary reference plane. On_ the 
other hand, the contractor and his fore- 
men, who in a sense take up where the 


surveyor left off, are used to building to 
reference planes—‘‘finish grade,” “floor 
line” before the floor is in, and so on. It 
has been Lawrie & Green’s experience 
that the contractor has no difficulty with 
Modular Coordination. 

To quote Mr. Green: “It has been our 
experience that—when its principles have 
been comprehended and are properly ap- 
plied—Modular Coordination can serve 
the architect to real advantage. It will 
simplify drafting practice and clarify 
drawings, even if circumstances prevent 
perfect adherence to the system. We 
have been using Modular Coordination 
and—unless a client should specifically 
object—will continue to, in all our 
work.” 

The Palmyra American Legion and 
World War Memorial Building was 
constructed by R. S. Noonan, Inc., con- 
tractors, of York, Pennsylvania. It was 
dedicated on Memorial Day as a town. 
social center, for the use of the public, 
civic groups, Boy Scouts, and so on, with 
certain space set aside for occupancy by 
the American Legion Post. Its design 
has been very well received by the people 
of the community. 

The structure is steel frame, with bar- 
joist floor construction, interior parti- 
tions being gypsum block, plastered. The 
detail drawing shown is from a section 
of a window on the east elevation illus- 
trated. It was desired to set the win- 
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Dimensioning nominal window openings to grid 
lines assures designer and contractor that detail 
will “work” every time without fussy adjustments 


in laying up masonry 


dow at the exterior face of the brick- 
and-backup wall. Using steel sash, archi- 
tectural projected, the integral steel sill 
detail is such as to permit the stool to 
be incorporated with the convector en- 
closure, where it occurs. It can be noted 
that Modular Coordination makes easy 
the tying-in of a detail which is used 
repeatedly. Head, jamb and sill sections, 
for instance, are the same for the window 
used in this example as for the window 
seen below it. Differences in window 
opening dimensions are taken care of by 
the use of the nominal opening (labelled 
“grid”) dimension. 
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Where the draftsman adheres to a 
modular grid opening, he can be sure 
that brick coursing at head and sill and 
brick joints at the jambs will occur in 
the manner for which the detail was 
worked out. ‘This detail, then, can be 
used wherever desired, with positively no 
need for cutting units or expanding and 
squeezing joints. “The workmen, in turn, 
can follow the detail with ease, the only 
dimensional variation being in the nom- 
inal opening. 
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of Frederick Heath, Jr., as the 

May issue of Grip LINES went to 
press, permittted only the brief announce- 
ment of his sudden passing. 

It seems fitting, therefore, that his | 
well known and informative Moduletter | 
should be brought to a close with the 
following tribute written by his brother, 
Chadwick N. Heath: : 

“On the afternoon of May 4, 1950 
the curtain fell, never to rise again, upon 
the living Frederick Heath, Jr. He 
died suddenly in his 53rd year in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

“Fred was blessed with one of the 
most brilliant, technical and sensitive 
minds in the building industry. He was 
awarded degrees in Architecture, Struc- 
tural Engineering and Ceramics, with a 
chain of honors associated with these de- | 
grees. In 1919 while a student in the. 
University of Washington, he conceived 
all the merits, economies and benefits of © 
Modular Coordination. That was only 
one of some dozen basic advanced ideas” 
that were born to his sensitive mind. 
However, Modular Coordination was 
his prize brain-child and for thirty-one 
years he tirelessly gave of all his skills 
and resources to bring his child to man- 
hood. 

“Basic truths, such as 4 plus 4 equals 
8 cannot be changed. Modular Co- | 
ordination is such a truth. It will live 
forever. Some day, maybe a hundred 
years from now, the world will under- 
stand and benefit from what Fred gave 
to the building industry and_ public 
through his creation and ceaseless crusade 
of the principles, economies and merits 
of Modular Coordination. 

“A. Farwell Bemis of Boston and 
Ernest Flagg of New York City right- 
fully must share the creation of Modular 
Coordination. All three approached the 
problem from different angles without 
knowledge of the others’ studies. About 
1925 the Bemis-Flagg-Heath combine 
met, becoming genuine friends. Bemis 
approached the problem through the 
need of low-cost housing. Flagg re- 
lated his studies to the dimensional re- 
lationship of architectural design. Heath. 
studied from the angle of masonry. The 
three were faultlessly correct. All honor 
to their names.” 
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